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michael, Mr. Woods the Labour Secretary; and Mr. 
CHRONICLE. Benn. It is difficult to say who will be elected to the 


PINIONS are divided as to whether the Government 

will be able to get the necessary votes in Supply 
quickly and prorogue Parliament before the end of the 
month, as the Unionist leaders would wish to do. As 
the Address has no controversial topics in it, it was 
hoped that the Speaker would grant the closure on 
Thursday. This he has not done, which confirms our 
opinion of Mr. Gully’s essential weakness of character : 
and our opinion is not affected by his promptitude in 
dealing with’the irascible Dr. Tanner on that evening. 
Of course the Irish will now accumulate amendment 
on amendment. At least a couple of nights will 
have to be devoted to the Civil Service estimates, for 
no doubt there will be debates on foreign questions, such 
as China, Siam, East and West Africa, Armenia, &c. 
The Army estimates, too, will not be passed without 
a good deal of irrelevant talk. Members will want to 
know who is going to be the ‘‘ General Commanding in 
Chief” or military head of the army when the Duke of 
Cambridge retires. Others will try to find out what the 


. exact position and powers of the Duke of Devonshire 


will be as Chairman of the Council of National Defence, 
and no doubt some one will ask whether the Duke of 
Cambridge is to have a pension, and, if so, how much. 


There will inevitably be a third debate on cordite. 
The Government, we hear, is going to take a*sup- 
plementary estimate to cover the cost of increasing the 
supply of small-arms ammunition; and the Liberal 
leaders, it is said, are determined to play the fool and 
to defend Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman to the bitter end. 
In this case we may anticipate a lively fight. The 
Conservative case against Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
and the Opposition is overwhelming, and the Har- 
courts and Woodalls will be raked from the flank by 
Sir Charles Dilke and others whom they call their 
friends. The Separatists are certain not to press matters 
to a division, and the result of the debate will probably 
be to show them weaker even than any one had imagined 
they were. For this reason we think that within two or 
three weeks the Government will be able to get the votes 
they want, and to adjourn Parliament to February 1896. 


The proceedings of the House have as yet been too 
formal to excite any particular interest. After the election 
of Mr. Gully as Speaker, which was a foregone con- 
clusion, little has happened that deserves comment. 
Perhaps the principal event of the week is the meeting 
of the Radicals on Friday to elect a Committee, for in 
the débdcle of the 1895 elections the Radical wing has 

own in strength in proportion to the general body of 

eparatists. And yet four of the late Radical Com- 
mittee have lost their seats—Mr. Storey, Sir James Car- 


Committee to fill the place of these exiles, but one man 
is certain to be elected—John Edward Ellis. 


The organization of the Radical Party is of the lowest, 
almost anarchic in fact, and yet sufficiently effective. 
They have no official Chairman; but Mr. Maden, the 
secretary, will act in this capacity. They will probably 
be governed by aquartette, composed of Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Philip Stanhope, and Mr. J. E. Ellis. 
Their methods are peculiar. Mr. Ellis, it is understood, 
rather agrees with Mr. Labouchere in regard to the 
present leadership of the party, while other influential 
Radicals are content with a peer for leader, so long as 
the peer is as weak as Lord Rosebery has shown himself 
to be. Sir Charles Dilke, it is known, will vote for any 
additions to the navy, whereas Mr. Labouchere abhors 
any increase of imperial power. These two leaders, 
however, vote together as a rule, and when they differ 
they consent to differ without further ado. 


Mr. Ellis is the member for the Rushcliffe division of 
Nottinghamshire, and has been brought to all men’s 
notice through being selected by the Separatist chiefs to 
second Mr. Gully’s nomination. He is said to bea man of 
great business capacity, and is a coal-owner and railway 
director. Heis a Nonconformist, we fancy; and looks as 
if he belonged to the best class of those with irritating 
consciences. A spare man, with well-shaped head, and 
a face that tells of shrewdness, of prudence, of self- 
reliance. Mr. Ellis is not a great speaker, and not likely 
to come to high place in the party; but his opinion 
always carries weight. He is one of the members whom 
all respect, and his position as Deputy-Chairman of Com- 
mittees gives evidence of this general esteem. He will 
be a distinct addition to the strength of the Radical wing. 


The quarrel about the Tyrone and Derry seats was 
interesting so long as Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. 
Healy were the protagonists. Mr. McCarthy tells the 
truth because he is a gentleman and a man of honour, 
while Mr. Healy abhors falsehood and cant with the 
Celtic hatred of compromise. The conflict, there- 
fore, might have been instructive, for it would at 
least have brought to light the fact that Mr. Healy 
attacked as dishonest a sort of bargain which might be 
entered into to-morrow between the Liberal Unionists 
and the Conservatives without attracting any notice 
among practical Englishmen. The Celt, however, has a 
strange respect for ideal standards, and Mr. McCarthy 
would have difficulty in explaining to Irishmen that no 
wrong had been done in transferring these seats to 
English Radicals on condition that these latter paid all 
the registration and election expenses. For this love 
of the ideal goes with a curious suspiciousness which 
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makes Irishmen regard this sort of transaction as dirty. 
With the worst of the argument, Mr. Healy had 
his antagonist on the hip, and the result was doubtful, 
for the Anglicizing of Ireland goes on apace; but now 
that the O’Brien enters the lists and mouths irrelevant 
insults at Mr. Healy, we feel that the chance of amuse- 
ment is over. Mr. O’Brien, with or without his breeches 
appealing to ‘‘common decency,” is as incongruous as 
the ‘‘ Times” trying to find dishonesty in the Tyrone 
agreement while resolved, rightly enough, to do any- 
thing to keep up the compact between the Liberal and 
Conservative Unionists. 


Mr. Healy’s ability is denied by none, but he should 
be chiefly lauded for a discretion which is too often denied 
him. As an example of his extraordinary tact we shall 
take his relations with Mr. Chamberlain. He and Mr. 
Chamberlain have often ‘‘ come to words ” in the House, 
but they have never fought seriously. They have acted 
like prize-fighters who have agreed to share the purse : 
they spar about to the delight of the gallery, but 
neither of them ever hit really hard. And yet Mr. Healy 
must be acquainted with Mr. Chamberlain’s past in re- 
gard to Irish politics. He must know all about the plan 
of self-government made up between Parnell and Mr. 
Chamberlain, the acceptance of which Mr. Chamberlain 
pressed upon Mr. Gladstone’s Government. And yet 
Mr. Healy never alludes to these interesting topics. 


And if we praise Mr. Healy for his tact and discretion 
in reference to this matter, how are we to account for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s extraordinary amiability towards Mr. 
Healy? Mr. Chamberlain is a born fighter, who likes 
to take the gloves off : why does he never take them off 
with Mr. Healy? Some say that Mr. Healy knows 
enough about Mr. Chamberlain to be certain of polite 
treatment from the ex- Radical leader, and that he is too 
astute to play his last high trump unless he is compelled. 
And others hint that Mr. Healy has reasons—numerous 
and weighty reasons—to spare Mr. Chamberlain. But 
if the gloves are ever taken off, may we be there to see ! 


Several correspondents have written to us pointing 
out that we have used somewhat similar phrases in 
describing both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Chamberlain. We 
have said that Mr. Asquith was ‘‘a born parliamen- 
tarian,” and that Mr. Chamberlain was perhaps “ the 
ablest debater in the House.” The two men are curi- 
ously alike in some respects and curiously unlike in 
others. In private life Mr. Asquith is said to be impar- 
tially disagreeable to every one he meets, while Mr. 
Chamberlain’s manners are charming, and he is the 
most pleasant of hosts. 


In the House, on the other hand, while both are ad- 
mirable debaters, Mr. Asquith’s speeches usually carry 
his hearers with him, while Mr. Chamberlain’s generally 
manage toinfuriate his opponents and annoy his friends. 
This difference is due, perhaps, to the difference in the 
training of the two men, and also to the assembly which 
they address. The prevailing tone of the House of 
Commons is that of an Oxford Common room ; the Uni- 
versity element is still the largest in the House, and to 
University men Mr. Asquith speaks with peculiar power. 
He is one of them—a distinguished scholar indeed—and 
the ’Varsity mode of thought, the Varsity impertinences 
and urbanities, are his. On the other hand, in the 
House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain is among aliens. 
He speaks as a consummate man of business to men 
who would look down on business, if they could, and 
while his nature is really more genial than Mr. Asquith's, 
it appears much less genial—to the House. And for this 
reason, though an abler man than Mr. Asquith, he 
shows to less advantage at Westminster. 


When Lord Salisbury announced his choice of 
Ministers for the present Administration, Radical cri- 
ticism was keenly directed to the selection of the Duke 
of Norfolk for the Postmaster-Generalship. Here, it 
was said, is one department of the public service which 
most nearly concerns the people at large, and where, if 
at all, the talents and experience of the most skilled 
administrator are urgently needed ; and yet the post is 
given to a gentleman without official training or proved 
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capacity for affairs, simply because he is the Premier 
Duke of England. Even some of those whose disposi- 
tion towards the new Ministry was naturally friendly, 
seemed to feel that there was something in this criticism, 
Nowhere was the appointment hailed as conspicuously 
suitable. This is instructive as showing how wrong a 
practically unanimous judgment, even in these days of 
so-called universal enlightenment, may be. 


The Duke of Norfolk has already impressed those 
working with him and under him—a small group of per- 
manent officials excepted—as the best Postmaster-General 
the department has seen for a long time. The Duke has 
entered on an active public career, first in the County 
Council, and now as a Minister, from a desire to find en- 
grossing occupation. His deeper inclinations, in the 
years following the death of his wife, were all towards 
retiring from the secular world. It required the earnest 
and prolonged persuasion of friends who could speak 
with the most weight, among whom, we believe, Car- 
dinals Newman and Manning, and Lord Salisbury, were 
not the highest in rank, to induce him to relinquish this 
intention and devote himself to public duties instead. 
Having done so, he works with all his might. No pre- 
vious Postmaster-General, within the memory of the 
Service, has given so many hours a day, or such un- 
wearying attention to all the minutia of his task. 


There is a little quarterly publication, called ‘ St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,” which is sold only to servants of 
the Post Office Department, and is written entirely by 
certain of its higher-class employees. This paper for a 
long time has made Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., and 
his various projects of postal reformation, the butt of 
periodical attacks, jeers, and intentionally offensive criti- 
cism. While Mr. Arnold Morley was Postmaster-General, 
it was pointed out to him that this persistent onslaught, 
by a paper of a departmental character, upon a member 
of Parliament who was merely doing what he believed 
to be his duty as a legislator was hardly the right 
thing. Mr. Arnold Morley paid no attention to the re- 
monstrance, and the abuse of his fellow-member of the 
House of Commons continued to be written by high 
permanent officials, and to be founded upon official 
figures and information to which they alone had access, 
The Duke of Norfolk has shown himself more jealous 
of the dignity of Parliament, and ‘St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand” will bait no more members, for Canterbury or 
elsewhere. Heretofore, too, the permanent officials 
have been supreme in the matter of trying and dismissing 
postal clerks and carriers from the Service. The late 
Postmaster-General, following the tradition of his office, 
scrawled a perfunctory ‘‘ A.M.” on these sentences to 
penury and broken lives, and asked nothing about them. 
The Duke of Norfolk, to the dismay of some official 
subordinates, insists on knowing the facts in each case, 
and gives personal hearing to such defence as the 
alleged delinquent may offer. 


Mr. Keir-Hardie is undaunted. In the crushing 
defeat of the Independent Labour Party he sees only a 
victory ; which is well for his peace of mind. If he could 
only manage to inoculate the Radicals with the same 
high spirit of confidence and satisfaction, we should 
have smiling faces all round. Ten thousand votes cast 
for Independent Labour in 1892 have increased to fifty 
thousand in 1895, which is, of course, instructive ; and 
by a parity of reasoning, Mr. Keir-Hardie expects five 
hundred thousand at the next General Election. We hope 
he may get them. Meanwhile he hands over to Mr. John 
Burns as ‘‘a sacred trust” the fatherly care of the un- 
employed. But Mr. Pickersgill, we observe, has already 
taken upon himself that responsibility, and threatens to 
move an Amendment to the Address, if the Queen’s 
Speech contains no mention of the subject. The hostility 
of the Independents to the Separatists still endures, and 
long may it flourish. At all events, the former know 
what they want, whereas the latter, since Local Veto 
died a natural death, have no principles whatever. 


When contrasting in our last week’s issue the quali- 
fication for supreme command of Viscount Wolseley 
and Lord Roberts, we drew attention to the fact that 
Lord Wolseley had always recognized ability in his 
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subordinates, that he had picked out the most efficient 
officers and given them opportunities to distinguish 
themselves, that, in fact, he had formed a school; 
whereas Lord Roberts, whether from lack of ability 
or generosity, had failed in this particular. We put 
this well-known fact forward rather than others that 
would have been more invidious, in order to establish 
Lord Wolseley’s superiority. A Radical weekly print 
called ‘‘ The Weekly Sun” takes us to task for this. It 
‘* cannot help thinking that a more ridiculous argument 
was never employed,” and goes on to quote ‘ one of 
our leading thinkers,” who has laid it down as an axiom 
that ‘‘ the manner of the truly great man is incommuni- 
cable, and that he can never founda school.” This 
statement would be worth while considering if applied 
to the philosopher or to the artist ; but not even Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, we imagine, would care to apply it 
to men of action. 


{t is surely almost axiomatic that the greatest 
generals do found schools. Napoleon’s marshals are an 
instance, and few have written of Charles V. without 
noticing how unerringly he recognized ability even in 
youths. Did he not number Egmont, and William of 
Orange, and Alba as pages? We think, too, that it 
might be counted to Cromwell for supreme ability that 
he saw in a colonel of cavalry the stuff of a great 
admiral. And it is, perhaps, Moltke’s highest achieve- 
ment that he chose his subordinates so wisely that 
he was able to say before his death that he would 
scarcely be missed. ‘‘There are many in the general 
staff of the Prussian army able to take my place.” 


We had thought that Lord Roberts and the Hon. 
George Curzon were the only persons in England who 
believed that Chitral should be permanently occupied 
by British troops and held as a fortified outpost. We 
were mistaken. In moving the Address in the House 
of Lords the Duke of Marlborough went out of his way 
to declare his ‘‘ satisfaction at the state of affairs which 
induced the authorities at home to determine to hold 
their control over Chitral.” As the Duke is nearly 
twenty-four years of age, the authorities, we think, would 
do well to get his opinion as to how the sum should be 
raised which the holding of Chitral will add annually 
to the expenses of the impoverished Indian tax-payer. 


As far as we can gather from the meagre telegrams 
in the daily Press, the present Government have decided 
not to abide by their predecessor’s decision in regard to 
Chitral. They seem to have come to some sort of weak 
compromise, whereby it is proposed to withdraw the 
British troops and leave in Chitral a detachment of 
Sikhs and Goorkhas. We feel inclined to ascribe this 
inept solution of the difficulty to a certain conflict of 
opinion within the Cabinet. By withdrawing the British 
troops, the cost of the unnecessary occupation will be 
cut down to perhaps £200,000 or £300,000 a year— 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees are mentioned semi-offi- 
cially—and the Government will be able to congratulate 
itself till another Pathan leader arises who will massacre 
the Goorkha garrison and bring about another Chitral 
expedition. Colonel Hanna in another column deals 
with this question in greater detail. 


There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the report 
that Lord Salisbury has entered an energetic protest 
against the Franco-Chinese Treaty, by which the Re- 
public hopes to become possessed of the whole or part 
of the province of Keng Hung, on the east of the 
Mekong. China cannot cede this territory, because it 
was made over to her by Lord Rosebery on the under- 
standing that she should not part with it, and in 1893 
Lord Rosebery warned France that we considered it 
part of our preserves. That we do so consider it is 
shown in the circumstance that we have taken the pre- 
caution to despatch a political officer and a couple of 
hundred men of the 2nd Burmah Battalion to Mong 
Hsin to watch French movements. As France has a 
post at Keng Hung, to the south-west of Mong Hsin, 
and as the French are moving about the State like 
wolves on the prowl, the risks of collision are very real 
and very serious. Lord Salisbury is clearly determined 
not to permit France to impose a wedge between the 
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Burmese Shan States and Yunnan, which would for 
ever shut out British commerce from the latter province. 
It is unfortunate that the ‘‘ Times” Atlas, which is the 
newest published, colours the territory in dispute as 
French, which it assuredly is not. 


We remarked some weeks ago, in connection with 
the Cornell-Leander fiasco, that Americans approached 
matters of sport in quite another spirit from ourselves. 
Shortly afterwards the father of one of the Cornell 
oarsmen came forward to accuse the coach of having 
practically sold the race with Trinity Hall. It does not 
enter the American head that such a thing is as far from 
the mind of the English sportsman as the explosion of 
a bomb under the dome of St. Paul’s. This week we 
have another instance of this inability to appreciate our 
English spirit. Mr. Michael Dwyer, who has run 
horses this year on English courses without any marked 
success, has returned to the United States convinced of 
English treachery. Every device, he says, was adopted 
to prevent him winning. His horses were handicapped 
unfairly ; he was ,overbidden by an unscrupulous con- 
spiracy in selling races ; and finally, when his horses did 
manage to get to the post, the starter invariably waited 
until the jockey’s head was ‘‘ turned the wrong way” 
before giving the signal. In these circumstances Mr. 
Dwyer has decided to have done with England; and 
we don’t blame him. He will, doubtless, find more 
congenial sportsmen in his own country. 


Foremost among the veterans of African exploration 
who graced the recent Geographical Congress was Paul 
Du Chaillu. Years ago, when he first returned from 
Africa with his vivid stories of great forests, full of 
gorillas, pigmies, and cannibals, he was received with 
incredulity ; but Stanley and others have long since 
substantiated the truth of the pigmies and cannibals, 
while the gorillas will always be identified with the 
name of their discoverer, who very likely only followed 
in the steps of the Carthaginian Hanno. Every one 
knows the achievements of Paul Du Chaillu, recorded 
in his delightful books, but every one does not know 
that he is one of the most charming raconteurs imagin- 
able. Descended from an old Huguenot family, his 
strong French accent gives a cachet of its own to his 
stories. Brought up as a Calvinist, predestination and 
the other gloomy doctrines of Geneva never vexed his 
kind and genial soul. Furthermore, he has written the 
best book we have on Scandinavia. He is about to 
start for Russia to live among the peasantry in order to 
study their life. In his ‘‘ Viking Age” he showed him- 
self an indefatigable student of history at first hand ; 
and one suspects that there may be more in his theory 
of our origins than is at present supposed. 


Mr. Gladstone, in obedience, no doubt, to his invete- 
rate post-card habit, has written to a Mr. F. Blackley 
in the following terms: ‘‘I am not conscious of ever 
having given an opinion in favour of the abolition of a 
Second Chamber, or having used language which looked 
in that direction.” We are afraid that Mr. Gladstone’s 
consciousness is very much at fault. Upon 1 March, 
1894, when the Lords’ amendments came down to 
the Commons, Mr. Gladstone delivered a speech, 
his last in the House, which from first to last 
raised the question of the Lords’ veto. The 
Government, he declared, had decided to accept the 
amendments because they were compelled; but “ the 
issue which is raised between a deliberative assembly 
elected by the votes of more than six millions of people 
and a deliberative assembly occupied by many men of 
virtue . . . is a controversy which, when once raised, 
must go forward to an issue.” Again, ‘‘In some way 
or other a solution will have to be found for this tremen- 
dous contrariety.” And Mr. Gladstone stated finally, that 
the question was so ‘‘ profoundly acute” that it ‘ will 
demand a settlement, and must receive at an early date 
that settlement from the highest authority.” We are 
aware that Mr. Gladstone’s words habitually look two 
ways, when they do not look several ways; but we think 
that these phrases we have quoted and the whole of the 
speech to which we have referred ‘‘looked in that direc- 
tion” which the ex-Prime Minister now solemnly repu- 
diates. 
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THE GOVERNMENT POLICY FOR IRELAND. 


R. REDMOND’S Amendment to the Address may 
perhaps be deemed irrelevant at the present time. 
It has, however, been useful, in a way he scarcely intended, 
in giving Mr. Horace Plunkett an opportunity of bringing 
forward and advocating a third policy which has nothing 
to do with either Home Rule or Coercion. We have not 
space to do more than glance in passing at Mr. Plunkett’s 
masterly criticism of the present state of politics in Ire- 
land, a criticism in which he gave adequate reasons for 
discerning in the present chaos the potency and promise of 
a brighter future. The ending of Mr. Parnell’s autocracy 
is leading through storm and stress to the independence 
of the people, which is showing itself in discrimination 
between leaders, and will shortly show itself in discrimina- 
tion between policies. Mr. Plunkett would not neglect the 
true political development of Ireland, but his policy, while 
inclusive of a reasonable measure of local government, 
is distinguished by putting its main dependence in a 
generous treatment of Ireland’s material needs. Mr. 
Plunkett vouched for a change in Ireland itself—a 
dwindling confidence in political agitation, and a grow- 
ing belief in co-operation for material and feasible ends. 
He has had unique opportunities of arriving at his con- 
clusions. He is the most successful organizer of agri- 
cultural co-operation in Ireland—indeed, in the United 
Kingdom. His co-operative dairying has proved a 
striking success, and his more comprehensive schemes 
of co-operation in farming bid fair to be no less suc- 
cessful. The change Mr. Plunkett perceives in Ireland 
finds corroboration in an admirable remark of Mr. Field 
in a letter published the other day in the chief Parnellite 
organ: ‘‘A nation cannot live on politics alone.” Mr. 
Field, indeed, in the main, agreed with Mr. Plunkett that 
the Irish members should consult together and combine 
to obtain Government aid for Ireland’s material needs. 
Among the chief of these are State-aided railway de- 
velopment, or, if possible, the State ownership of the 
railways, and a Board of Agriculture for Ireland, which, 
seeing that agriculture is the chief industry of the 
country, is not unreasonable, especially as the present 
condition of this industry leaves much to be desired. 
There are, for instance, five Government depart- 
ments to advise the Irish peasantry how to protect 
their potatoes from disease, and, as Mr. Plunkett dryly 
added, ‘‘it is to be hoped, giving the same advice.” 
Were Mr. Plunkett alone in his positive policy of de- 
veloping agriculture and the lesser industries of Ireland 
it might be feared that, able and industrious as he is, he 
would hurl himself in vain against the barriers of party 
selfishness and indifference. But the policy the member 
for South Dublin championed on Thursday night is 
the policy of Mr. Arthur Balfour, the one Chief Secretary 
for Ireland who has understood the Irish question, and 
discovered and even in part applied the solution. As 
long ago as October 1886 an Irish writer in the ‘‘ Fort- 
nightly Review” urged the reasonableness of such a 
policy, and the probability that in it would be found the 
means of permanently settling the Irish question. 
Gradually but surely a policy of this kind has been found 
to be the distinctive policy of Mr. Arthur Balfour. State 
assistance for the working of light railways and the 
development of the fisheries, and the encouragement of 
improved agriculture, has become an accomplished fact, 
and Mr. Redmond was supported by solid experience 
when he prophesied not long ago that Ireland would 
get more from the Tories than from the Liberals. 

Nor has the Leader of the House in any way changed 
his views. Speaking at.a meeting in support of the 
Unionist candidate at Duns in Berwickshire as recently 
as the twentieth of last month, Mr. Balfour said: ‘I 
learned a lesson, which I shall never forget, whilst I 
was in Ireland—that, after all, many of the ills of 
Ireland arise from the poverty of Ireland, and this 
poverty was, I fear, in generations now long gone by, in 
part the work of England and Scotland. So now the 
prosperity of Ireland must be sought in a closer union 
with those two parts of the Empire, which, I am glad 
to think, have entirely changed their view of what the 
British policy to Ireland should be. There was a time, 
an unhappy time, when the British Parliament thought 
that they were well employed in crushing out Irish 
manufactures in the interests of the British producer. 


It was a cruel and, as it has proved to be, a stupid, 
policy. But if England and Scotland had it in their 
power to do a great economic injury to Ireland in the 
past, they surely have shown that it is now in their 
power to confer great economic advantages upon Ireland 
in the future. Some efforts of that kind were made by 
us, by the Government of which I was a member, 
between 1886 and 1892. I see no sufficient reason why 
that policy, then successfully carried out to a certain 
point, should not be continued; and I would put it to 
my Irish friends whether they do not think that a policy 
of that kind is, in the long run, better for the Irish 
people than abortive efforts for a separate nationality.” 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, who has himself taken an active 
part in carrying out Mr. Balfour’s remedial policy, which 
is, after all, bare justice to Ireland, thus acutely and per- 
tinently enlarged in his speech on Ireland’s claim on the 
Imperial treasury; ‘‘ Not only has Ireland, as the Leader 
of the House has pointed out, been robbed of her manu- 
factures, but having been thus rendered an exclusively 
agricultural country, she has been by that fact exposed to 
all the disadvantages in a maximum degree, and deprived 
of all but the most meagre and doubtful advantages of 
that great policy of Free-Trade from which England as 
amanufacturing country has reaped such benefits.” We 
are in all this heartily in accord with Mr. Plunkett. 
England first ruined Ireland’s cattle-trade by prohibitive 
legislation ; then, when Ireland took to sheep-farming 
England crushed her wool-trade, and having unquestion- 
ably reduced her weaker partner to her present condition 
of comparative poverty she has begun, not a daytoo soon, 
to feel her responsibility, and, under the guidance of our 
most considerable and far-sighted statesman, to take the 
only remedial measures now possible. The vice of what 
has been done for Ireland by Mr. Gladstone has lain in 
the fact that it was done under compulsion. The 
Clerkenwell explosion, or the solid Parnellite vote, were 
the kind of arguments which appealed to him. The 
present Unionist Government, with its huge majority, is 
independent of the Irish Party, and can do justice to 
Ireland without a suspicion of yielding to pressure. 
Mr. Plunkett ended his speech with an earnest appeal 
to Irish Nationalists to co-operate with Irish Unionists 
in developing the material prosperity of Ireland, an 
object all Irishmen must unite in desiring. But 
even if Mr. Plunkett’s appeal be successful—of which 
there is some hope—there remains a probable opponent 
to be reckoned with—we mean Mr. Chamberlain. 
Strange to say, on the very day Mr. Balfour made the 
statesmanlike speech from which we have quoted, Mr. 
Chamberlain, speaking at Selly Oak, near Birmingham, 
was vigorous and bitter in his denunciation of the recent 
too generous treatment of Ireland as compared with 
England. As Mr. Balfour appealed to the generosity and 
justice, to what was best, in his audience, so Mr. Cham- 
berlain appealed to the selfishness and love of money in 
his. ‘But in Ireland,” said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘light 
railways are being made as a remedy for agricultural 
depression, but they are being made at the expense 
of the Imperial Exchequer.” (‘‘Shame.”) And so on 
through a series of contrasts of the illiberal treatment of 
England and the overliberal treatment of Ireland. Mr. 
Chamberlain objects, and considers that the electorate 
objects with him, to ‘‘ preferential treatment being given 
to one section of the community over another.” Of 
course we cannot expect Mr. Chamberlain to possess 
the knowledge of history any more than we can expect 
from him the large-mindedness, urbanity, and wisdom 
of Mr. Balfour. But is not Mr. Chamberlain a trifle 
over-confident if he thinks that he can dictate to-day 
the Government policy for Ireland? As long as he 
kept out of office—the leader of an Independent party 
—he held the reins. But his position is now altogether 
different. He has ‘‘screwed” out of the Unionist 
leader far more than his share of the spoils of victory 
for himself and his henchmen. For this he has now to 
pay the price. He and his men are incorporated in the 
phalanx and must obey orders. Therefore we do not 
think that Mr. Balfour’s policy towards Ireland can be 
successfully opposed even by Mr. Chamberlain ; and we 
shall be surprised if so skilled a combatant in the parlia- 
mentary arena as Birmingham’s uncrowned king is un- 
wise enough to force on a conflict in which, feint as he 
may, he is pretty certain to come off second best. 
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OOM PAUL’S OUTLOOK. 


RESIDENT KRUGER, in his recent interview with 
the new editor of the ‘‘ Cape Times,” has made it 
abundantly clear that he is a good deal upset and very 
angry. He has had since the year 1880 such a remark- 
able run of luck in all his dealings with the British and 
their Government that he may well be excused for having 
thought at one time that for him fortune had set no limits. 
But for the last year or two it has been dawning upon 
the mind of the shrewd old Boer President that he is 
really ‘‘kraaled,” as he himself puts it ; that he has 
reached and passed the summit of his power; and that 
the country for which he has suffered dnd done so much 
cannot very long remain in its ancient primitive glory 
as the ‘‘ox-waggon republic.” Oom Paul sees with 
troubled eyes that the British in South Africa are too 
much and too many for him. He sees that they are 
already masters of the future of South Africa, and that, 
sooner or later, tire Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State will be governed by British ideas ana incorpo- 
rated in a confederation owning the supremacy of the 
British flag. 

President Kruger sees that all this must come, despite 
his struggles, his rather silly appeals to Germany, and 
the strong and stubborn old Boer element still at his 
back. The old man can scarcely be blamed for feeling 
angry. His anger bubbles constantly to the surface in the 
interview with the clever author of ‘‘In Afrikanderland,” 
an interview very ably reported in this mail’s ‘‘ Cape 
Times.” When one glances at the career of this plain, 
uneducated farmer of the wilderness, at his astonishing 
successes in arms and diplomacy, one can hardly wonder 
at the grief and chagrin which he so manifestly displays 
on finding that he can no longer dam back the torrent 
of English progress and English ideas. Paul Kruger is 
now considerably more than seventy years of age. He 
was born near Colesberg in Cape Colony, and when 
rather more than ten years of age went forth with his 
father and family, and crossed the Orange River in the 
great trek of 1836-37. Asa lad he saw some of those 
fierce battles with the Matabele, when the emigrant 
Boers, after some bloody reverses, defeated Moselik-atse 
(father of the late Lobengula) and drove him and his 
warriors north of the Limpopo River. In the earlier 
fights the overwhelming numbers of the Matabele all but 
wiped out the little bands of the ‘“‘voor-trekkers,” and 
the women and children within the waggon laagers had 
to load the long flint ‘‘roers” of their fathers and 
brothers as fast as they were emptied. Paul Kruger 
well remembers these early struggles in which, as a boy, 
he assisted. The rich Transvaal country theirs, the Boers 
scattered over the soil, picked and settled on their farms, 
and began their war of extermination on that vast pre- 
serve of game. As a young man Paul Kruger became 
famous for his stout courage, his skill as a hunter, and 
his long-headedness. A fine game shot, he slew in his 
early days great quantities of the wild fauna with which 
the Transvaal then teemed. His running powers were 
such that men say he could keep up for a while with a 
good horse. He had no education but what diligent 
perusal of the great family bible afforded him. He 
became a ‘‘ Dopper ’’—one of that straitest and severest 
sect of the Reformed Dutch Church—and even shone as 
a lay preacher. Kruger steadily progressed through 
the inferior offices of the primitive Boer republic beyond 
the Vaal. He became Field-Cornet, District Com- 
mandant, and Commandant. He distinguished himself 
in many native wars, and in the sixties, when the 
Transvaal was convulsed by civil war, Commandant 
Kruger, with his swift marches, his grim determination, 
and his superior generalship, outfought his foes, cap- 
tured Potchefstrom, and finished the campaign. Van 
Rensburg was then elected President of the Republic, 
with Kruger as Commandant-General. 

In 1864 fresh struggles broke out. Kruger, at first 
worsted with the loss of a hundred and forty Boer fol- 
lowers, beat Schoeman, Jan Viljoen, the famous elephant- 
hunter, and Badenhorst in a fight on the Crocodile River 
(Limpopo), and finally ended the war. President Kruger 
may, indeed, be styled, in Kipling’s words, “a first-class 
fighting man.” He still reminds his burghers, although 
the game is gone, and rifle practice must be at targets 
mostly, to ‘‘ keep up their shooting.” In 1876 Kruger 
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became Vice-President of the Republic. When the 
British took over the Transvaal in 1877 he was leader 
of that famous triumvirate consisting of himself, Pre- 
torioys, and Joubert, which insisted always upon the 
injustice of the annexation and demanded back their 
country forthe Boers. Sir Bartle Frere could do nothing 
with him. ‘‘ Sir Bartol Ferreira,” said Kruger to him, 
vehemently, at one of their interviews, ‘‘we want our 
country back, we will take nothing less than our country, 
and we will not rest night or day till we get it.” Who 
could have dreamed at that moment that Kruger’s words 
would literally come to pass? But for General Colley’s 
incapacity and Mr. Gladstone’s incredible surrender 
they never would have come to pass. Itis whispered that 
at one time Paul Kruger might have been ‘‘ squared ” 
by a good appointment under British Government. 
Colonel Lanyon, however, was not the man to conciliate 
the Boers, and the opportunity went by. In the war of 
independence Kruger’s was the head that directed affairs 
with such astonishing success for the Boers. Com- 
mandant-General Joubert ably assisted him in the field. 
Then came the years of pride during which Kruger, now 
President of the new republic, was a¢ his greatest, and 
Boer dominion threatened to become supreme beyond 
the Vaal—if not in all South Africa. Again and again 
the Colonial Office and the High Commissioner dis- 
covered with what a shrewd diplomatist they had to 
deal. Paul Kruger’s apogee may be said to have been 
reached between 1881 and 1884. In 1884 Warren’s 
successful expedition first shattered the idea of Dutch 
supremacy. The Transvaal gold discoveries quickly 
followed. The Chartered Company's expedition to 
Mashonaland in 1890, and the Matabele war finally 
assured the future of British supremacy in South 
Africa. 

President Kruger has now for some years been playing, 
with all the desperate tenacity of his tough old nature, a 
losing game. He knows that he is losing, yet he 
struggles on. Time, the gold-fields, and the peaceful 
British invasion are too many for him. His cries to 
Germany were better left unuttered. Germany has no 
possible voice in Transvaal affairs. Oom Paul has got 
—thanks to Mr. Rhodes and his northern policy— 
Swaziland (which he never ought to have had) in return. 
for ‘‘ damping ” the threatened Boer trek into Mashona- 
land. His angry outcry for a port is preposterous. 
The South African Republic is already more than well 
fed by the railway systems from the Cape and Natal, 
and finally by that fatted calf of the old President, the 
line from Delagoa Bay. A Transvaal port in South 
East Africa could in no way benefit the Transvaal. It 
would arouse Boer aspirations that can now never be 
satisfied, and reopen old sores that are healed over. 
The future of the Transvaal lies in the fusion between 
Dutch and British—a fusion that will undoubtedly come. 
Already many of the wealthiest Dutch families are pre- 
paring for the inevitable. Their children are taught 
under English governesses ; their sons come to Edin- 
burgh and London, and learn law and medicine, and 
imbibe English ideas. The old Doppers and irrecon- 
cilables, and the restless Trek-Boers and border men, 
are going month by month from the Transvaal to 
make new homes in the far distant countries. The 
stout Dutch-Afrikander element will never fade out 
from South Africa ; Dutch farmers will still stick to the 
soil and fill up the blank spaces of that vast land. But 
Boer supremacy will never again threaten the South 
African policy and South African progress. The sooner 
President Kruger recognizes the inevitable, the better 
will it be for his peace of mind. Let Oom Paul rest 
content. He has made for himself an imperishable 
name; he has secured a large private fortune; his 
countrymen will have always, as have their kin in the 
Cape Colony, a voice in the guidance of South Africa. 


THE DULLARDS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sh lately defunct Chamber, with all its manifest 
shortcomings, possessed at least a few whimsical 
people, who added, if not to the wisdom of legislation, 
at least to the gaiety of the nation. There was Mr. 
Keir Hardie, whose sense of humour parodied the Irish 
outrage of billycocks by cocking a cloth cap. There 
was the Baptist yeoman alderman, Mr. Everett, whose 
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acquaintance with the ‘‘ Comic History of England” 
brought down the curse of Cromwell upon his own 
party and the valediction of his constituents upon him- 
self. There was Mr. ‘‘ Bobbie” Spencer, who kept a 
hearty laugh and a good heart beneath a good waist- 
coat. There was the emotional, shock-headed young 
Benson of Woodstock, whose platform amenities had, 
however, suffered the usual abashment beside the 
shadow of the mace. The genial Waddy, whose par- 
liamentary leisure was the joy of little Bethels, must now 
transfer his amenities to more congenial spheres. The 
well-fed Potter may discourse of fish dinners no more 
upon the terrace. Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton was 
as infallible as the youngest of us, and had perfected 
‘boredom to the pitch of genius. The grotesque Heneage, 
~who carried eccentricity to the monstrous length of 
"believing in his silly self, has now had his credulity put 
'-to a searching test. Sir George Newnes’ theory that 
jackdaw journalism and a rudimentary acquaintance 
with chess fitted him to represent the great sporting 
centre, has been found equally wanting. And the free 
play of Mr. Byles’ rich imaxination’ will now be bounded 
Si tnéSouth by the exigencies of the ‘ Bradford 
Observer.” 

These and other lamentable losses are poorly counter- 
poised by the reappearance of Northampton’s enfant 
terrible, now a conformist to the spirit of the age and 
-donning a mask of unseemly seriousness over his cap 
cand bells ; or by the half-witted anecdotage which, with 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, does duty for wit. Scarcely will the 
muffled fancy of the Derby loser or the vulgar elation of 
the predominant partner from Birmingham save our 
jhilarity amid the encircling gloom. Dullards, dullards 
on every hand, glorying and vying with one another in 
their dullness. Some, no doubt, have been consigned to 
a well-earned obscurity, but others of still more abysmal 
dullness are there to take theirplaces. The cackling Cust, 
who set out for Armenia only to be shown the back-door 
by the Porte, has fresh leisure for fresh goose-chases, and 
may go farther to fare worse. One maundering Voice 
of India has been displaced by another in drowsier 
key. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre may be sent into quarantine 
with a bath and a history primer, but Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton is still there with aspirations if not aspirates. 
‘The Curse of Camborne has been sent away ‘to curse at 
Camborne ; but that gallant and patriotic knight, Sir 
Ellis of Ecclesall and New England, is at large and un- 
muzzled by office. Of Storey, God bless you, there is none 
to tell, and Hibbert, the extinct species of Minister, has 
been finally extinguished ; but the thin, mock-turtle voice 
of Mr. Atherley-Jones will still be heard in the House, 
and Mr. Vesey-Knox who, being young, educated, and 
Irish, has no right to be a bad bore, may be prescribed 
to the newmembers in place of mandragora. Byron Reid, 
who killed Caine, may be less blatant, but does not 
possess his predecessor’s powers of invention to relieve 
‘the inborn tedium. Jacob Bright was always reckoned 
dull, but duller Jacoby. We have lost an ex-tailor-ex- 
gardener’s boy; a mustard, a biscuit, and a Latin 
grammar makers ; the originator of the National Liberal 
‘Club ; a Methodist stockbroker ; and, at the least, two 
corn-merchants. But we have gained or kept a purveyor 
of “pure” stewing tea; a convict and an ex-convict, 
not to mention misdemeanants of all classes ; a miller ; 
and several insufferable Presidents of the Union. The 
vacant room of Seymour Keay, Fletcher Moulton, Mark 
Napier, J. Rowlands, and the peaceful Cremer shows 
that dullness is not always a safeguard. 

The newly elect threatens to be a dull Parliament, but 
it should be a safe Parliament—face Mr. Chamberlain’s 
wminority—and a long Parliament, such as the souls of 
the righteous love. 


THE SITUATION IN BULGARIA. 


with the return of Prince Ferdinand to Sofia, there 
begins what might be called a new stage in the 
affairs of Bulgaria, if it were not so obviously an old 
stage reproduced. After two years of foolish wander- 
ling in the wilderness, the Principality emerges to find 
‘that it has been travelling ina circle. It is back again 
where it was in 1893, but so much battered and dis- 
credited that its former friends look at it askance, while 
its ancient ill-wishers are more eager than ever to 
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trample it under their feet. If there is any man in Bul- 
garia, from the Prince to the youngest lawyer-deputy 
fresh from Roberts College, who can tell wherein his 
country has profited in the slightest degree by its silly 
excursion after strange gods, his communication would 
be welcomed by all Europe. As matters stand, no out- 
sider, be he never so well disposed, can discover any 
particular in which Bulgaria is not worse off than she 
was two years ago, when the ‘‘ Coburger” started out 
on his wild-goose chase after dynastic recognition. 


It would be easy, on the other hand, to swell the list - 


of evils which this strange aberration has entailed upon 
the little Principality. Most important, perhaps, is the 
fact that it has forfeited the sentimental liking which, 
for a variety of reasons, the rest of the world has grown 
to entertain for it. Its very beginning was picturesque. 
Russia wanted a large Bulgaria, carved from the flank 
of the prostrate Ottoman Empire, which should be under 
practically direct Russian control. England and Austria, 
at the Berlin Congress, opposed a spirited resistance to 
this nroject, and succeeded in whittling the proposed 
new State down to very small territorial dimensions. 
Further than this they were not successful, and the 
selection of a young Battenberg dependent and left- 
handed relation of the Tsar’s as Prince of Bulgaria was 
at the time accounted as a defeat for the diplomacy of 
Western Europe. Then came the curious development, 
step by step, of the estrangement between St. Peters- 
burg and Sofia. Englishmen, and to an equal extent 
Germans and Austrians, became interested in this young 
ruler, who was not afraid to stand up for Bulgarian 
independence against the very Tsar himself. The 
splendid trouncing he gave to Servia, and the extra- 
ordinary drama of his abduction, with its thrilling 
events and its melancholy climax, turned this interest 
into an excited admiration which was too fervent not to 
be unthinking. We grew enthusiastic about all things 
Bulgarian, and when the young Catholic Coburg prince 
boldly thrust himself into the breach which Alexander 
of Battenberg had failed to hold, public sentiment was 
willing to credit him with his predecessor’s qualities, 
and to continue to regard the Bulgarians with some- 
thing akin to affection. 

The story of the great disillusionment is all too fresh 
to need recapitulation. The Prince chose a wife from 
the one dynastic family in Europe whose name has passed 
into every language as the synonym for unteachable 
obstinacy, narrowness, and self-worship. In the Bourbon 
Court which was forthwith set up in poor plebeian little 
Sofia, a rude man of the people like Stambouloff had no 
place, and he was shown the door. Elsewhere through- 
out the Principality places of authority were given to 
courtiers and flatterers, and the dispossessed officials, 
whose fault was that Stambouloff had found them effi- 
cient and patriotic, were thrown into prison or other- 
wise persecuted. The Prince himself, aiming at nothing 
less than a recognition by Russia which would put his 
name in the ‘‘Almanach de Gotha,” and makea full-fledged 
Sovereign of him, turned his back on his true friends, 
both at home and abroad, and grovelled at the feet’ of 
the Tsar. The horrible butchery of Stambouloff, occur- 
ring at the very moment when the emissaries of the 
Prince were in Russia, striving to patch up a truce 
between him and the Russian Foreign Office, seemed to 
the outside world to be a part of the game the Prince 
was playing. There was certainly a sinister opportune- 
ness about the murder which can never be wholly 
argued out of men’s hearts. 

And now Ferdinand is back in Bulgaria again, with 
Russia apparently more opposed to him than ever, and 
with Austria and Germany scarcely dissembling’ their 
distaste for the task of once more treating him as an 
ally. Moreover, Bulgaria itself, which was quietly loyal 
two years ago, is now in a state of unrest which threatens 
revolt or revolution. The denounced assassin of Stam- 
bouloff sits in a balcony with his friends, and laughs at 
the powerless Ministers riding past in state to receive 
the Prince ; the country is filled with bands of armed 
adventurers, ostensibly mustered for raids into Mace- 
donia, but quite as ready to upset order in Bulgaria 
instead. The assumption that Ferdinand will be forced 
to declare something like a military autocracy, and to 
rule by the sheer strength of his army, commends itself 
for the moment to observers at Sofia and in Vienna. 
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But any other of half a dozen possible solutions is quite 
as likely. It may be, for instance, that despite appear- 
ances Russia has privily offered conditions of compromise 
which the Prince thinks it wise to accept. In sucha 
case he would have his army against him rather than 
with him, because the Bulgarian officers dread nothing so 
much as a return to the former system under which their 
principal military prizes were reserved for Russians. 
Still more probable is the hypothesis that Ferdinand 
intends to lie as still as he can, like a slug on a cabbage 
leaf, and trusts to luck not to be disturbed. But this 
was what he was doing two years ago, with infinitely 
larger chances of success than now seem open to him. 


THE NEW YORK POLICE SCANDALS. 


|B ara the greater part of last year a New York 
State Committee, which came to be generally 
known as the Lexow Committee, sat in New York city 
to investigate charges of wholesale corruption against 
the local police force. When the Committee’s report 
was published at about the time of the overthrow of Tam- 
many Hall last November, it seemed as if any moral 
improvement among the New York police was past 
praying for. The report revealed the existence of a 
gigantic system of fraud permeating the whole system 
from top to bottom, from commissioners down to mere 
patrolmen. The thoroughness of the Committee’s 
labours may be gauged from the fact that 597 wit- 
nesses were examined on this point—apart from another 
branch of the inquiry, which was concerned with police 
interference at the polls—and that the proceedings ran 
to the length of 9500 pages. The investigation was due 
solely to the persistence of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime, and a few other representative organizations. 
It was shown time after time—so often, indeed, that the 
iteration became quite painful and monotonous—that 
practically every one connected with the police force had 
for years subsisted on blackmail. The commissioners 
sold appointments openly and at fixed figures, and the 
captains and their subordinates sold favours to law- 
breakers in the same manner. The cost of a police- 
man’s appointment was 300 dollars, and so well under- 
stood was the practice that the commissioners could 
speak without reserve of the habit they had of ‘‘ borrow- 
ing an appointment” from one another on occasion and 
repaying it afterwards. One of these gentlemen admitted 
in the witness-box that his share of the appointments 
made during the ten years of his office was about one 
thousand. This means that out of policemen alone he 
made 30,000 dollars per annum. His two fellow-com- 
missioners each had a similar sum, for the appointments 
were shared equally. In addition, they divided between 
them the proceeds of the sales of captaincies, which cost 
15,000 dollars each ; and they had various other devious 
ways of supplementing their incomes. 

The subordinates recouped themselves for the expenses 
of their appointment by preying on the law-breakers 
and allowing them to continue offending for a fixed 
consideration, which varied, of course, with the nature 
of the business carried on. The whole thing was reduced 
to a system. Keepers of disorderly houses paid to the 
captain of the “‘ precinct ” an initiation fee of 500 dollars, 
and every month they sent him 50 dollars. When a new 
captain came, or when the keeper removed to another 
‘** precinct,” there was a fresh initiation fee, and the 
monthly payments went on as before. The subordinates 
blackmailed the ‘‘ unfortunates” in a thousand and one 
ways which we would rather not enumerate; but a 
very moderate computation of the earnings of the cap- 
tains and their men from this class alone makes the total 
sum over 4,000,000 dollars or about £800,000 annually. 
Publicans, ‘‘green goods ” men, “‘ policy shop” keepers, 
storekeepers, pedlars, sign-owners, itinerant fruit ven- 
dors, bootblacks, and a host of others, paid tribute. 
A fixed amount of bakshish enabled saloon and ‘‘dive” 
keepers to keep their establishments open until the small 
hours of the morning and to trade freely on Sunday in 
spite of the law. These expenses were looked upon 
by the publicans themselves as part of the ordinary 
expenses of their trade. In one case, a member of 


the Bohemian Liquor Dealers’ Association testified that 
that body gave contributions from its treasury to the 
captain of the precinct—the ‘ Pantata” they called 
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him—and when questioned as to the reasons for 
forming the association, he and others admitted that 
it had been done at the instance of the ‘ precinct 
detective,” in order to simplify the collection of the 
tribute to be paid. In all, the publicans paid about 
2,000,000 dollars per annumin return for favours accorded. 
It was conclusively proved that an understanding existed 
between the detectives at headquarters and the pawn-- 
brokers and thieves, whereby stolen property might be 
promptly recovered by the owner on his repaying 
the pawnbroker the amount advanced. In almost 
every instance brought to light the detectives received 
substantial gratuities from the owner as well as the 
pawnbroker for their services. The ‘‘ policy” business 
appears to have been conducted on a scale vast enough 
to cause even America to wonder. It had well- 
defined geographical limits, and each subdivision was 
assigned to ‘‘ policy kings,” who furnished the shops 
with capital and ran them in their several assigned 
districts. The backer made the arrangements with 
the captains, paid the toll month by month, and 
put in a manager. The whole army of green goods 
swindlers found their calling placed in a position of 
absolute security by the payment of 150 dollars per 
month each to the captains, and between 75 and 250 
dollars per month each to the detective bureau, which 
acted as a sort of board of directors to the trust. Every 
green goods ‘‘boss” employed a number of writers, 
eight being the average, and each one of these was 
mulcted in the sum of 50 dollars per month. These classes 
were not the only victims. Professional abortionists pre- 
sented a tempting mark, and they were bled most pro- 
fusely. Shoeblacks, pushcart and fruit vendors, keepers 
of soda-water stands, corner grocery men, sailmakers 
with flagpoles extending a few feet beyond their pre- 
mises, wholesale dry goods merchants and builders, 
who could hardly help using the sidewalks of the streets 
at times, steamship companies who required police ser- 
vice on their wharves—these, and all persons whose 
business was particularly subject to the observation of 
the police, or who might be prosecuted for obstructing 
the footpath, had to contribute large sums of money 
towards the support of the police. About two thousand 
of the shop- and store-keeping class paid their 25 
dollars cheerfully, and do not seem to have hesitated 
over the initiation fee of 100 dollars. An untold number 
of bootblacks, stall-keepers, and others, purchased 
immunity at the same rate. 

It is difficult to believe such enormities as these 
in a country where they are impossible. Our muni- 
cipal authorities are not always wise, but they are, 
in the main, honest ; and our police system does not in 
its nature admit of such abuses as those enumerated. 
We are glad to learn, on the authority of the very able 
New York correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” that the 
reforms initiated by the new commissioners appointed 
by Mayor Strong under the extraordinary powers of a 
special State enactment, have already done wonders in 
the purification of the New York police. The old com-- 
missioners were ‘‘fired,” and after them went the chief 
superintendent and a score or two of captains, sergeants, 
wardmen, and patrolmen. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, the 
president of the board, has made himself what our 
American friends would call a ‘‘holy terror” to the 
force, and finds himself all the more respected for it. 
He has also insisted upon the fulfilment of the law in 
regard to the Sunday closing of liquor shops, and has 
made himself unpopular among that large section of the 
population—Irish and German mainly—which objects 
to any interference with its Sabbath beer. The en- 
couragement of this class has made Tammany Hall hold 
its head up again. The old commissioners were nominees 
of Tammany ; the policemen were, as we have seen, the 
nominees of the commissioners. The revelations, how- 
ever, of the Lexow Committee caused the overthrow of 
this nondescript political organization at the polls last 
November. It was commonly said then that the ‘‘tiger’” 
had been slain outright, but those who were acquainted 
with the extraordinary vitality of the beast knew better. 
Of late it has been unusually active. The quarrels 
between the members of the Platt ring and the re- 
formers under Mayor Strong, the agitation over the 
Sunday licence question, the dissensions among the 
police commissioners, the absence of real unanimity on 
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the points in which unanimity is so greatly to be desired 
for the regeneration of New York, are leading the 
Tammany ‘‘bosses”—so confident are they that they 
will win—to apportion already among themselves the 
fruits of their anticipated victory in November next. The 
question that is causing the greatest dissatisfaction 
among the classes which tell the most for or against 
Tammany is that of Sunday beer. Mr. Roosevelt has 
already stated that he has no admiration for the law on 
this point, but he is determined while it remains on the 
statute-book, or while he is at the head of the police 
department, that it shall be administered impartially. 
One must applaud Mr. Roosevelt’s intention, but the 
law is a hardship and should be modified. A recrudes- 
cence of Tammany would be an incalculable misfortune 
to New York, for it would mean another reign of cor- 
ruption and jobbery such as could not be paralleled out- 
side the annals of Tammany itself. And a recrudescence 
of Tammany does not seem at all improbable. 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 
By Satin Pasua. 


I WAS kept for eight months in chains by the Mahdi. 

The chains were of the thickness of my wrist, 
one round my neck and two about my arms and legs. 
In addition to this, I was tied to a pole like a dog or a 
-bear. This treatment did not begin immediately upon 
‘my capture. The Mahdists never, of course, treated 
-me very cordially, but considering their fanaticism 
towards all unbelievers, I had really not very much to com- 
plain of before I was cast into chains. To the Mahdists, 
all non-Mahdists are infidels, whether Mohammedan, 
Christian, Jew, or anything else, and all infidels are 
deemed worthy only to be slain. I was taken in the 
Mahdi’s suite to Khartoum, and when we arrived at the 
walls, the Mahdi asked me to write a letter to General 
Gordon, calling upon him to surrender. Accordingly I 
wrote a letter in German, which no one in the Mahdi’s 
camp could control in any way, and it was duly 
despatched. No answer, however, was returned, and 
from that, as well as from other indications, the Mahdi 
concluded that I had not carried out his wishes. There- 
fore he cast me into chains. 

For the next eight months I was very badly treated. 
The chains were so heavy that I could scarcely rise up 
at all. When we moved from place to place, I was put 
on to a donkey, and two men walked by the side to prop 
me up. The object of this was to prevent my escaping 
into Khartoum, which they suspected I intended to do. 
When Khartoum fell, the Mahdists found certain docu- 
ments which they considered incriminating, so they 
increased my irons and their severity towards me. 
Within an hour of Gordon’s death his head was brought 
to me in my prison, wrapped up in a cloth which they 
unfolded before me. I had no difficulty in recognizing 
it at once. For some reason or other they had taken it 
into their heads that I was Gordon’s nephew, and no 
amount of arguing could disabuse them of that notion. 
They thought they recognized a likeness, and they kept 
repeating that we both had fair hair and blue eyes, as if 
that were conclusive. After all, one European seems very 
like another to them, just as one negro seems like an- 
other to us. I heard full details of Gordon’s death after- 
wards, and shall publish them in my book next October. 
Gordon defended Khartoum as well as it was possible 
for him to do under the circumstances. I think Gordon 
might have escaped from Khartoum, had he wished to 
do so, at the last moment. He was killed on the top 
of the steps of the palace during the first rush of the 
invaders. One of the foremost men plunged a spear 
into his body; he was dragged down the steps in a 
wild tumult, and pierced through and through by count- 
less spears. 

For three months my diet consisted only of various 
kinds of corn, chiefly dourra, not ground, but inits hard 
indigestible state. Afterwards I was given beans and a 
kind of polenta. They would no doubt have killed me 
but that they considered me too valuable a prisoner. I 
_had been Governor-General of the Province of Darfur, 
and it added to their prestige to take me about with them 
and exhibit me as their prisoner. Besides, they thought 
it might be possible for them to make use of the influence 
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I possessed in the district. I suffered a good deal in 
health during my confinement, being attacked by fever 
and dysentery. No one made any attempt at nursing 
me, or provided me with any remedies. I had to lie on 
the bare ground with a stone for my pillow, and was 
afforded no comfort or relaxation of any kind. I was 
released a couple of months or so before the Mahdi died, 
but the strictest watch was kept over me. On the death 
of the Mahdi I was made one of the Khalifa’s bodyguard, 
which meant that I was practically always under his 
eye. I used generally to be stationed outside his door, 
and was liable to be called in to do his bidding at any mo- 
ment. Of the two, I preferred the Mahdi to the Khalifa. 
Until he threw me into chains, the Mahdi was compara- 
tively amiable to me. He was a man of some educa- 
tion, knew how to read and write, and possessed an 
intimate acquaintance with the Mohammedan religion. 
The Khalifa has not the religious prestige of his pre- 
decessor, and is alienating many of his supporters by an 
attempt to found a dynasty. This he has no earthly 
right to do either by law or tradition. Before his son 
could succeed him, other Khalifas appointed by the 
late Mahdi would have a prior claim. Very strict rules 
are in force against either drinking spirituous liquors or 
smoking tobacco. Nor do the Mahdists use opium or 
hashish—for one reason, because they are not pro- 
curable. Any one caught smoking tobacco is liable to a 
punishment of a hundred lashes and the confiscation of 
all his property. In spite of that, there are still a good 
many persons who venture to do it secretly. All these 
regulations are simply a cloak for the most monstrous 
immorality. The Khalifa has a harem of four or five 
hundred women, and devotes a large part of his time 
to its amenities. 

The Khalifa maintains his influence by tyranny and 
despotism, and the inhabitants—other than his own 
tribe—look forward anxiously to the time when Egypt 
will once again claim her lost provinces. But that is 
not a project to be undertaken too lightly, and when 
we do set about it we must be sure that we are able 
to carry it out to a successful issue. 


THE CHITRAL DECISION. 


A Ccoenine to a telegram from Simla, dated 

10 August, ‘‘ the decision of the Government [to 
garrison Chitral with a body of Indian troops] is 
warmly approved here” ; whilst according to a telegram 
from Malakand on 12 August, ‘‘the announcement of 
the policy of the Government with regard to Chitral 
has been received with the greatest satisfaction by the 
troops.” 

It is pleasant in these days of pressing problems to 
be able to dismiss one at least from one’s mind; and 
with Simla ‘‘warmly approving” the decision of the 
Government, and the army on the spot displaying ‘‘ the 
greatest satisfaction,” Englishmen will be inclined to 
banish the Chitral difficulty from their thoughts. But it 
may be asked, What is the worth of Simla’s opinion in 
this matter, and what is the exact nature of the satis- 
faction experienced by the Expeditionary Force ? 

The opinion of Simla upon a decision of the Indian 
Government—for the British Cabinet has but confirmed 
the views pressed upon them by the Viceroy and his 
advisers—means virtually the opinion of the Govern- 
ment upon itself, since the greater number of English- 
men assembled at Simla during the hot season are more 
or less connected with the Government, and either 
reflect its views or help to form them. Therefore, on a 
matter which affects the welfare of India—and the 
Chitral question affects it at every point—it is not in 
Simla that an independent judgment must be sought, 
but in the columns of the unofficial British and Native 
Press; and the opinions there expressed, if we may 
judge by the tone the Press adopted from the very 
beginning of the expedition, are hardly likely to echo 
those which are said to prevail in India’s summer 
capital. 

As for the satisfaction of Sir R. Low’s troops with 
the policy of the Government, one need not be behind 
the scenes to know that it is inspired by the prospect 
of the retirement of three-fourths of their number to 
Peshawar and Nowshera, and not by the retention os 
the remaining fourth in Chitral territory. The loud- 
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voiced rejoicing of the majority has drowned the 
whispered murmurs of the few. The constitution of the 
force that is to occupy Chitral and to keep open the line 
of communication with India must inevitably cause 
secret discontent. It is true that if we are to have 
troops in countries inhabited by Pathans, by all means 
let the Pathan element be absent from the regiments 
selected ; but permanent service beyond the frontier, far 
from their homes, in regions to which their wives and 
families cannot follow them, is always highly distasteful 
to the Sikhs and Goorkhas, as Sir John Lawrence and 
Sir William Mansfield pointed out long ago. And it is 
no reflection upon the proved courage of the 25th 
Punjab Infantry and the battalion of Goorkhas which 
are to be left at Chitral and Kala Darosh, to say that 
the knowledge that they will, at all times, be separated 
from their supports by eighty to ninety miles of most 
difficult country and by two passes, over ten thousand 
feet high, and that for six months of the year they will 
be completely cut off from all chance of succour by the 
snow which blocks those passes, is likely to suggest to 
them unpleasant thoughts as to the fate that the future 
may have in store for them. For the settlement of the 
Chitral question by the British Government exists only 
in the minds of members of the Government. In reality 
there is nothing certain in the whole affair, except the 
folly which persists in regarding the difficulty as happily 
disposed of. That folly seems, indeed, to be perennial ; 
it is the same folly which is satisfied with the military 
situation in the Zhob Valley in the Kakaz Hills, in the 
Kuram, and in Gilgit ; it is that blind folly which either 
cannot or will not see that from end to end of our pre- 
sent Political Frontier, we are trusting to luck for the 
safety of the miserably inadequate forces with which we 
are professing to control thousands of square miles of 
rugged country, inhabited by a warlike people. It isa 
people which can put 250,000 armed men in the field, 
and may do so, should cohesion between its various 
tribes ever be forced upon it by some external power. 

A few telegrams that come now and again from 
Quetta, or Wano in Waziristan, or Gilgit, constitute all 
that is known in England of our Indian North-West 
Frontier policy, and those telegrams present entirely 
false views of the situation. For those telegrams tell 
only the tale of our activity and success, and omit to 
mention the counter-activity of the inhabitants of the 
recently occupied territories, and the checks which are 
constantly being inflicted upon us by Nature, who alto- 
gether refuses to keep things as we would have them, 
and tears down our roads and railways, and sweeps 
away our bridges with a fine disregard of our lines of 
communication. When men read of our troops marching 
hither and thither, punishing this tribe and that, they 
do not realize that those troops are for the most part 
shut up in fortified posts in the midst of a vast country, 
and cannot go a mile beyond them in any direction except 
at the peril of their lives. For reinforcement or for 
rescue, in case of need, most of these scattered garrisons 
must look to India, with the knowledge that succour 
must always come slowly, and at certain seasons of the 
year cannot come at all. 

The military situation is thoroughly unsound all along 
our North-West Frontiers, but hitherto it has not been 
complicated by the crowning absurdity which is now 
about to be perpetrated in Chitral, that of entrusting 
our communications to tribal levies. I have no quarrel 
with tribal levies in their proper place. In the Khyber 
they have done good service for the last sixteen years, 
in keeping open the trade-route through that pass. 
But in the case of the Khyber they are in front of our 
position, not behind it, and were they to prove un- 
faithful to-morrow, nov a single British or native soldier’s 
life would be endangered. Let us have levies on the 
Chitral road, if it is worth keeping open, but under the 
same conditions as in the Khyber. Who is the Chief of 
Dir that we should put such blind faith in his supposed 
attachment to our cause, and in his power to give effect 
to his goodwill? And who is Abdul Majid Khan, that 
we should flatter ourselves that his dislike to our in- 
trusion, of which he has just given such striking proof, 
has suddenly vanished? Such chiefs come and go—in 
power one day, they are murdered or in exile the next ; 
andSeven whilst in power they change—they may be our 
friends to-day and our foes to-morrow. The one thing 
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that remains constant is the Afghan’s hatred of the 
European, the Afghan’s passionate love of independence, 
and his inability to understand our fine political distinc- 
tions. Independence means to him the unimpaired 
enjoyment of the right to make revolutions and wars at 
his good pleasure : it also means a soil untrodden by the 
feet of foreigners. All our assurances of our determina- 
tion to respect their independence will not weigh for one 
moment with the Chitralis and Swatis when they realize 
that we have established ourselves in their midst, that 
we are devoting ourselves to the task of making future 
military inroads into their country more easy than this 
first advance has proved, and that we have broken the 
promise which we voluntarily gave to the Swatis at the 
beginning of the expedition—that we would not perma- 


‘nently occupy any portion of their territory, but that 


when once the garrison of Chitral was relieved we 
should withdraw within our own borders. Englishmen 
may let themselves be paid with words, but Afghans 
look to facts, and the facts do not correspond at all to 
their ideas of non-interference with their freedom. Con- 
sequently, however much an individual chief, for his own 
purposes, may lend himself for a time to the furtherance 
of our policy, the tendency in every tribe is towards 
open or secret opposition to our schemes. It is a. 
tendency which the first favourable opportunity will 
develop into active hostility, and which will bring about 
a second Chitral expedition no less arduous, expensive, 
and useless than the first. H. B. Hanna. 


VIGNETTES. 
New Year's Eve. 


T was New Year's eve. The old, old scene. A 
London night ; a heavy-brown atmosphere splashed 
with liquid, golden lights ; the bustling market-place of 
sin; a silent crowd of black figures drifting over a wet, 
flickering pavement. 

The slow, grave notes from a church tower took com- 
mand of the night. The last one faded: the old year 
had slipped by. And then a woman laughed—a strident, 
level laugh ; and there swept through all the crowd a 
mad, feverish tremor. The women ran one to the other, 
kissing, wildly welcoming the New Year in; and the 
men, shouting thickly, snatched at them as they ran. 
And the cabmen touted eagerly for fares. 

Across the road, by a corner, a street missionary stood 
on a chair—an undersized, poorly clad man, with a 
wizened, bearded face. 

... “Repent... repent. . . and save your souls 
to-night from the eternal torments of hell-fire” . . . 

The women jostled him, pelted him with foul gibes ; 
and one—a young girl—broke into a peal of hysterical 
laughter. 

And I mused wonderingly on the ugliness of sin. 


Tue Five Sister PANSIEs. 


These are their names—Carlotta, Lubella, Belinda, 
Aminta, Clarissa. By the old bowling-green they stand, 
a little pompously perhaps, with a slight superfluity of 
dignity, conscious of their own full, comely contours— 
a courtly group of rotund dames. Heavy Carlotta, the 
eldest, lover of blatant luxury, overblown, middle-aged, 
in her gown of rich magenta, all embroidered with 
tawdry gilt; Lubella, wearing portly velvet of dark 
purple, sensual, indolent, insolent as an empress of old, 
gleaming her thin, yellow eye; insignificant Belinda, 
bedecked in silly, sentimental mauve, all for dallying 
with the facile gossip of galanterie, gushing, giggling, 
gullible ; unsophisticated Aminta, with tresses of flaming 
gold, amiable and obvious as a common stage heroine ; 
and Clarissa, the youngest, slyly smirking the while, 
above her frock of milk-white innocence. 


IN THE STRAND. 

The city disgorges. 

All along the Strand, down the great, ebbing tide, the 
omnibuses, a congested press of gaudy craft, drift west- 
wards, jostling and jamming their tall, loaded decks, 
with aclanking of chains, a rumble of lumbering wheels, 
a thudding of quick-loosed brakes, a humming of ham- 


mering hoofs. . . . 
The empty hansoms slink silently past; the street 
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thhawkers—a long row of dingy figures—line the pave- 
thent-edge ; troops of frenzied newsboys dart yelling 
through the traffic; and here and there a sullen-faced 
woman struggles to stem the tide of men. 

Somewhere, behind Pall Mall, unheeded the sun has 
set : the sky is powdered with crimson dust ; one by one 
the shops gleam out, blazing their windows of burnished 
glass; the twilight throbs with a ceaseless shuffle of 
hurrying feet ; and over all things hovers the spirit of 
London’s grim unrest. 


REVERIE. 


I dreamed of an age grown strangely picturesque—of 
the rich enfeebled by monotonous ease; of the shivering 
poor clamouring nightly for justice ; of a helpless demo- 
cracy, vast revolt of the ill-informed ; of priests striving 
to be rational; of sentimental moralists protecting ini- 
quity ; of middle-class princes ; of sybaritic saints; of 
complacent and pompous politicians ; of doctors hurry- 
ing the degeneration of the race ; of artists discarding 
possibilities for limitations; of pressmen befooling a 
pretentious public; of critics refining upon the ’busman’s 
methods ; of inhabitants of Camberwell chattering of 
culture ; of ladies of the pavement aping the conven- 
tionality of Nonconformist circles. 

And I dreamed of this great, dreamy London of ours; 
of her myriad fleeting moods; of the charm of her 
portentous provinciality ; and I awoke all a-glad and 
hungering for life. . . . 


ENFANTILLAGE. 


Have you never longed to wander there, in that 
‘wonderfu! cloudland beyond the sea, where, like droves 
of monstrous cattle, close-huddled and drowsy, they lie 
the long day through—the comely, milk-white summer 
clouds, slowand sleek and swelling ; the quick-scudding, 
darkling clouds, tattered with travelling across the sky; 
the mighty thunder-clouds, violet and lowering; the 
flocks of fluffy-white baby clouds; and all the sun’s 
great gaudy guard, from the daintily gilded sunset spars 
to the blood-red bands that frequent the South ? 

Sometimes, at evenfall, when the sea lies calm in her 
opal tints, you may discern the distant line of their 
strange, fantastic home, vague, phantasmagoric, like 
a mirage beyond the horizon. 

Perhaps, after death, we may linger there, and watch 
them silently sail away towards the lands we have loved 
long ago? ... HusBertT CRACKANTHORPE. 


THE ROYAL NAVY AND ITS GUNS. 


eS lee war between China and Japan has undoubtedly 
been of great value in throwing light upon many 
vexed questions respecting naval armaments and equip- 
ment. The whole of the facts are not yet properly known, 
but enough is ascertained to make the general lesson 
conclusive. It is the expected, and not the unexpected, 
that hashappened. Fact has corresponded with theory, 
and no unforeseen disturbing influences have arisen to 
destroy the value of inductions made in time of peace. 
Before the war the vast majority of naval officers were 
of opinion that the gun was still, as it had been in the 
past, the queen of naval weapons. The recent fighting 
has fully confirmed the correctness of the opinion. It is 
true that the peculiar circumstances of the contending 
parties were not favourable to the successful employment 
of ram or torpedo, but the damage actually inflicted by 
gun-fire was sufficient to show that the gun still retains 
the position which it always held. Nay, more, it seems 
— that in the event of a naval conflict between 
estern Powers, the part allotted to the gun would of 
necessity be the principal one, for so equal in many 
essentials are the warships of the principal European 
Powers that the preliminary stage of an action, which 
must always be an artillery stage, can hardly fail to be 
even more intense and effective than that which marked 
the battle of the Yalu. 

Under these circumstances it is reasonable and inter- 
esting to inquire how the British navy stands at the 
present moment with regard to its guns. Has it kept 
pace in this respect with other Powers or not? Gene- 
rally speaking, the answer must undoubtedly be that in 
guns, as in gunnery, the British navy is fully abreast of 
all rivals, and that the enormous improvement in the 
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strength of the fleet which has marked the last few 
years has been accompanied by a satisfactory advance 
in armaments. 

There are, however, some important directions in 
which improvement is still urgently required. Argu- 
ments have from time to time been advanced in a per- 
functory manner for the purpose of justifying the 
retention of the old muzzle-loading guns in the recon- 
structed battleships. The arguments themselves are 
scarcely plausible, and can only be maintained by special 
pleading which can never convince. It is among the 
commonplaces of the present day that complete armoured 
protection is of the highest value. Our old battleships 
are the only vessels in the navy which have such protec- 
tion. They are strong, seaworthy, and in good repair. 
Some of them have received new engines which enable 
them to maintain a fair sea speed. Others ought to 
have received new engines and boilers, but unluckily 
have been left in their original condition. Every one of 
these ships when re-engined is capable of being made 
into an exceedingly formidable ship of war, capable of 
rendering invaluable service in the protection of our 
commerce, and even, under certain circumstances, in 
the line of battle. 

But by retaining the existing 9- and 10-inch muzzle- 
loading guns, the value of these ships is diminished 
almost to vanishing point, and for this simple reason 
among others, that not being able by reason of their 
inferior speed to choose their own range, they must 
always accept an action at a range selected by their 
adversary. When it is remembered that their adversary 
will almost inevitably be a vessel armed with quick- 
firing guns of great range and penetration, the danger 
of the situation created will be easily understood. On 
the other hand, there is scarcely a ship afloat which 
would willingly risk a conflict with two such vessels as 
the Hercules and Sultan fully armed with 6-inch and 
8-inch quick-firing guns. I am aware that the weight 
of ammunition which would have to be carried is con- 
sidered a serious obstacle, but a ship of war fights to 
win, and what is wanted is that she should destroy her 
enemy when she meets him. It would be very little 
satisfaction to the captain of the Sultan to know that he 
had so many rounds of shell for his muzzle-loading guns 
left in his magazine, if he had lost an action or failed to 
destroy an enemy. We do not give our infantry muzzle- 
loaders because there is a real danger of their firing away 
all their ammunition with the magazine rifle. Again, 
there are certain structural difficulties to be surmounted. 
But these, I have been assured over and over again by 
persons who are perfectly competent to form an opinion, 
are not serious, and can be easily overcome. That 
splendid old ship, the Monarch, is perhaps an exception, 
for her low freeboard makes a readjustment of weights 
a ticklish proceeding. _ But even in regard to this ship I 
have received the most positive assurances that, if it 
were really desired to re-arm her turrets, the thing could 
be done. Those who have seen the admirable result of 
re-arming the turrets of the Devastation must certainly 
hope that the conversion of the Monarch may prove to 
be possible. 

There is, of course, one great blot in our armaments 
to which the Admiralty is fully alive, namely, the lack 
of quick-firing guns on some of our ships, especially the 
battleships in the Mediterranean fleet. It is true that 
we took the lead in the matter of introducing the quick- 
firing 6-inch gun, but other Powers are following very 
fast in our footsteps, and our fleet is now so large that 
the re-armament of the whole of it is a very serious 
matter indeed. For my own part I am certainly struck 
with the rapidity with which the quick-firing guns have 
been completed and installed. But there is, unluckily, 
still very much to be done before the operation can be 
completed. The ingenuity of Woolwich has hit upon a 
device by which the breech action of the existing 6-inch 
breech-loading gun can be converted into a quick- 
firing action, and the plans for carrying out the change 
have been sanctioned. To those, however, who are 
familiar with the working of the quick-firing gun it is 
obvious that a transformation of the breech action alone 
will not change an ordinary gun into a quick-firer. 
Something more is required, namely, the conversion of 
the carriage so as to allow the proper sighting of the 
gun after each round without readjustment. Itis satis 
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factory to know that this second operation can now be 
accomplished, and that the work of converting both 
breech arrangement and carriage will proceed simul- 
taneously. It is, however, not equally satisfactory 
to reflect that the work of actual conversion has not yet 
been in fact begun, and that the day must still be long 
distant when we shall see the whole of the desired re- 
armament accomplished. Much, however, can be done 
to accelerate matters by putting new guns into the old 
ships and taking out the old guns for repair and con- 
version as soon as the necessary plant can be employed 
for the purpose. 

The teaching of war with respect ta artillery, whether 
on sea or on land, is in one respect absolutely without 
exception. Ceferis paribus, the heavier gun or guns will 
destroy the lighter. This reflection might seem a truism 
too obvious for restatement were it not that certain 
developments which have taken place of late have tended 
to obscure its real meaning. Everybody knows that the 
fate of the very heavy gun in the navy has been sealed, 
and that in every country the plan of substituting many 
small guns for few large ones has been adopted. But 
this change does not really in any way affect the validity 
of our maxim. As between the 110-ton and the 5}-ton 
gun the conditions were not and are not equal; they 
would only be so were it possible to fire as many 
shots in the same time from the larger weapon as from 
the smaller, to fire them with equal precision and with 
equal safety to the structure of the gun. Notoriously 
these conditions cannot usually be fulfilled. But where 
they can be fulfilled the advantage must always be with 
the heavier gun. It is for this reason that many naval 
officers have already begun to look out anxiously for the 
introduction of the new 8-inch quick-firing gun which has 
been manufactured at Elswick, and which has achieved 
prodigious results. With regard to rapidity of fire, this 
gun can accomplish nearly all that can be accomplished 
by the 6-inch, while its powers of penetration are 
infinitely superior. There seems great reason to hope 
that by the time the new first-class cruisers are ready to 
receive their guns it may be possible to furnish them 
with four of the new 8-inch in lieu of two 9.2-inch, or of 
a larger number of 6-inch quick-firers. The change is 
the more imperative because our cruisers may have to 
compete at any time with very heavily armed vessels 
carrying guns of the calibre named. 

With regard to the heavy guns which form the principal 
armament of our new battleships, there appears to be a 
consensus offavourable opinion to the effect that foracom- 
bination of strength, handiness, and power the 12-inch 
wire guns of the British battleships can be with difficulty 
surpassed, It is satisfactory to know that the handling 
of these guns is likely to become much simpler and more 
efficient in the future, owing to the progress which has 
been made in the designing of electric machinery for 
moving the gun and the powder hoists. For a long 
time electric motors were considered unsatisfactory by 
our officers, on account of the difficulty which was ex- 
perienced in arresting the motion gradually and bring- 
ing the moving object to rest at the exact point desired. 
The hydraulic presses gave much better results in these 
respects. Now, however, by the exceedingly ingenious 
introduction of a small reciprocating pump between the 
source of power and the object to be moved, the electric 
motors have been rendered perfectly serviceable for all 
gunnery purposes. By gradually increasing the resistance 
in the pump the motion can be reduced and arrested 
with perfect precision, and the gun and powder charge 
brought up to the requisite position without the slightest 
fear of short action or overrunning. In electric mount- 
ings the French have undoubtedly got the lead of us, 
but now that a start has been made with the 9.2 guns 
of the Centurion and Barfleur it is to be hoped that 
rapid progress will be made. It is obvious that the 
convenience of electric power on board a ship of war is 
very great. A steam pipe is always a source of danger, 
and once fractured can only be repaired with special 
appliances and with ample time. The fracture of a 
hydraulic tube, though not so dangerous, leads to an 
equally serious disablement. Whereas electric commu- 
nication can always be restored with slight difficulty and 
in a very short time. 

The introduction of the new 12-pounder quick-firing 
gun is obviously a step in the right direction. It is the 
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logical result of the introduction of the 3-pounder, for 
there is an inevitable tendency to increase the size of any 
type of gun up to the point after which it ceases to have 
the peculiar advantages cf its class. Sometimes the 
mistake is made of going beyond this point, but this 
does not seem to be the case with respect to the 
12-pounder, which, besides being an exceedingly power- 
ful weapon, is capable of as great rapidity of fire as can 
ever be required in the hottest action, There is one gun 
which I should personally like to see introduced into the 
navy. It does not at present exist, and perhaps it never 
will exist. But, if it ever be invented, I am certain there 

is a future before it. The gun I wish for may be briefly 
described as a naval ‘‘ scatter-gun.” I base my view of 
the need for it upon the results of simple observation. 

Ask the winner of the Queen’s Prize to bring down a 
driven grouse with a .303 rifle, and he will probably fail 
to oblige you. But a sportsman whom his friends are 
unkind enoug’ to call a ‘‘duffer” may achieve the result 

with an ordinary shot gun. Let any experimentalist try 
how many sparrows he can hit in a barnyard with a 

pea-rifle at thirty yards, and then witness the massacre 

which a single charge of No. 4 shot will make in the 
same place. Now a torpedo-boat in the dusk is about 

as easy to hit with a quick-firing gun as a grouse on the 

wing with a .303 rifle. No mark on the water gives a 

‘‘ bracket” to assist the gunner in fixing his range, and 

half a degree of error in the elevation of the gun will 

send the shell very far wide of the object. Already wire 

cartridges, choke-bores, and other appliances have ex- 

tended the range and penetration of shot charges. I 

cannot believe that it is beyond the ingenuity of modern 

science to produce a species of ‘‘ canister,” which, fired 

from a naval gun, will preserve sufficient velocity to 

penetrate a torpedo-boat up to a thousand yards. If 
this can be done a great step will have been made. I 

know that experiments were made not long ago at 

Portsmouth with grape and canister, and I am acquainted 

with the result of those experiments, but the whole of 
the firing was done with obsolete material, and neither 

guns nor projectiles were in any way suited for the par- 

ticular purpose in hand. Shrapnel will not do, for it 

depends on a time fuse (a percussion fuse is of course 

useless for this purpose). But a really hard shooting 

“ scatter-gun ” using smokeless powder would, I believe, 

be the most effective antidote for the torpedo boat yet 

invented. 

With regard to ammunition, I am led to believe that 
we have not a sufficient quantity of armour-piercing pro- 
jectiles in store, and I am told on good authority that 
there is not a single armour-piercing projectile in the 
modern sense in the whole of the Thames forts from 
Sheerness Bastion to Tilbury. With respect to high 
explosive charges, it is true that the French have them 
and we have not. But the importance of melinite has, 
as far as I can understand, been somewhat exaggerated, 
The effect of the explosion of the black powder charges 
on the Resistance left nothing to be desired—from the 
point of view of those who were not on board. With 
regard to cordite, I do not believe that our stores are 
adequate. Indeed, unless a very great and recent change 
for the better has taken place, the stores of ammunition 
for the fleet in the Mediterranean are seriously deficient 
and are distributed in a way which is not at all condu- 
cive to efficiency in time of war. ad 

In conclusion, I venture to express an opinion that on 
the whole the armament of the navy is in a very satis- 
factory condition ; that the re-armament of the old 
ships is greatly to be desired and ought to be insisted 
upon; that the conversion of the 6-inch gun should be 
pressed on at all costs; and that the supply of armour- 
piercing projectiles and ammunition generally should be 
carefully watched. H. O. ARNOLD-ForRsTER, 


A TRIP IN DEMERARA. 


I? is commonly said in Demerara that if you once eat 

‘‘labba” and drink creek-water you will die in the 
colony. 

It is now some twenty-five years since we first saw 
one of Demerara’s beautiful creeks and drank of its 
coffee-coloured stream. With a priming of Waterton’s 
‘* Wanderings” and Bates’ ‘‘ Naturalist on the Amazon,” 
we went out to the colony under engagement, hoping 
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to see some of the wonders so graphically pictured by 
these naturalists. However, when we got to George- 
town, we soon found that the interior was virtually far 
away, on account of want of communication. Then, 
our holidays were so few and far between that we could 
do little more than botanize along the estates’ dams and 
investigate the wonderful plant-life of the numerous 
canals, 

However, one fine moonlight night we started for our 
first trip into the bush in charge of a ‘‘ boviander,” an old 
man of mixed blood, with some of the qualities of his 
racial ancestry—European, African, and American. 
Embarking a little after midnight so as to float with the 
tide, we soon left the shipping behind, and were gliding 
along the line of mangrove bushes which fringe the 
lower shores of the river. Hour after hour went by, our 
thoughts wandering into the past when some of the 
Spaniards called the river De Mirara. Truly it was 
wonderful to us, and we eagerly looked forward to the 
dawn, when the clumps of bushes would give us some 
idea of their species. Here and there a tree stood above 
its fellows, and even in the moonlight the nests of the 
bunyas could be seen hanging from their branches like 
old-fashioned purses. 

Presently dawn appeared, and, behold, there in front 
of us was an Indian in his little dug-out canoe. Stand- 
ing upright like a bronze statue with his bow drawn, he 
was shooting the large fish which feed on the surface at 
this early hour. Now and again we had already heard 
the distant call of some harbinger of dawn, but before 
the sun rose the birds were on the wing. Not that 
they were numerous, but all were new and strange. 
Now it was a flock of parrots screaming, and anon 
several toucans barking in the highest trees. As the 
sun rose its rays would flash on their plumage with a 
brilliancy simply indescribable. Clumps of the elegant 
manicole palm, tall silk-cotton trees, lanky trumpet 


‘trees and clammy cherries now became distinguishable, 


and presently the ‘‘ bateau ” was steered into a little bay, 
from which flowed a stream of dark coffee-coloured 
water. 

At length we were in a creek, but at first this was only 
indicated by the flowing water—the bay seemed to be 
blocked by tall trees and creepers. However, we had 
arrived at our destination for the present, and were soon 
introduced to our host’s family, consisting of a coloured 
wife, a daughter, anda son married to an Indian woman. 
Having provided ourselves with a good supply of tinned 
meats and biscuits, we were soon able to enjoy a hearty 
breakfast, and to stretch our legs by exploring the neigh- 
bourhood. Everything was new—hardly a single wild 
plant or even weed was the same as in the culti- 


‘wated districts. Our host had even stuck a few orchids 


in the forks of some fruit trees, and there they flourished 
to perfection. Of course they had several calabash- 
trees—hardly a single hut is without one or two in the 
neighbourhood. On them the pretty Rodriguesia 
secunda grew naturally, together with several other 
tiny orchids, such as Notylia and Ornithocephalus. In 
the jungles were also oranges, lemons, guavas, and even 
the Eastern rose-apple, but they were so choked and 
smothered with weeds and creepers that fruit was 
scarce. 

Although we were eagerly longing to explore the creek, 
nature demanded a little rest, and slinging our hammock 
between two trees we lay down for a few hours. By 
this time the tide had gone down, and the mouth of the 
creek only showed us a swift torrent of beautiful clear 
brown water, under which could be seen hundreds of the 
short logs called ‘‘ tacoubas.” How old some of these 
must be! Possibly centuries may have passed since the 
trees fell. There they lay and there they remain, the 
continual flowing of the stream wearing them smooth as 
if they were so many stones. As long as they were 
above water the termites could work their will upon 
them, once underneath nothing but the current could 
make any impression. 

Of course we drank creek water—nothing else could 
be had. [t was not unpleasant, although the taste was 
certainly that of a mild vegetable infusion. This taste, 
however, is in the air of the forest—you smell it, breathe 
it, and even feel it upon the skin as a clamminess. To 
us, as strangers, it was part of the glamour which 
rested overeverything. It was new and wonderful—the 
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true tropical fragrance. No matter that we had been 
warned against the bush as a hotbed of fever. We 
were young, had provided ourselves with quinine and 
chlorodyne—which happily were not required—and felt 
happy. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon we started “‘ for 
a walk,” as a boating excursion without any particular 
object, or for the purpose of seeing a friend, is called. 
We shall never forget that journey up the creek—in fact, 
although we have gone up many others, this stands 
always first. We were in fairyland, and our noisy gang 
of paddlers (mostly children) were a set of brownies. 
How they laughed and chatted, and sang snatches of 
Moody and Sankey’s songs! They made the little craft 
spin round every bend against the stream as if it were as 
happy as they. Now and again a morpho butterfly would 
gracetully cross the creek, and they would hold up their 
paddles for an instant to point it out. We sat drinking 
everything in as it were. We really saw nothing 
distinctly—the scenes passed before us like a panorama, 
every one prettier than the last. If it had not been for 
the bush ropes and leaning trunks, which necessitated 
a continual lookout, the vision of beauty would have 
been unbroken. We wanted to gather every flower we 
saw, but as there would be more time on the morrow 
the paddlers were allowed to go on without interruption. 

Through a dense tunnel of vegetation we passed into 
a savannah, and, after winding in and out among the 
water-lilies that almost choked it, came again into the 
forest. Round one bend after another we paddled, 
until at last a little sandhill rose from the expanse of 
green. This was our destination, the Indian settlement 
from which our host’s daughter-in-law had come. A 
little path led up the hill, and on the top stood three 
large sheds or ‘‘ benabs” thatched with palm leaves. 

Only an old woman could be seen ; the other inhabi- 
tants were gone to the provision field or were out hunt- 
ing. ‘‘ Have you anylabba meat?” we asked, but the poor 
old creature knew nothing of English. However, one 
of our party soon made her understand, and presently a 
barbecued leg of ‘‘labba” and a thick cake of cassava 
bread were brought out. The meat was soon devilled 
over the wood-fire, some creek-water was brought in a 
calabash, and we had a feast to which ample justice was 
done. 

Whether we shall die in Demerara or not we leave to 
fate, but we certainly have no objection to live there, 
even if there is nothing more to eat and drink than 
‘*labba” and creek-water. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ISLANDS ON VARIATION. 


Ts offspring of an animal and the wind-sewn seed- 
lings of a plant grow to maturity stamped with the 
image of their parents. Like begets like among the 
herbs of the field and all the creatures of the land and 
waters. But there is no mechanical rigidity in the 
organic world. Each individual wears its type witha 
difference and is unlike its fellows in some minute 
respect. What the omniscient Duke would calf the 
“law” of variation is a prince-consort of the reigning 
‘‘law” of inheritance. 

The existence of the individual variations is within 
the observation of all, and yet the types persist, so that 
it needed the patient labour of Darwin to convince the 
world of their mutability. The perpetual individual 
variations seem in most cases to survive for only a few 
generations: they seem endowed with the most feeble 
powers of resistance. The fact that they perish, how- 
ever, depends less on their own nature than on the 
forces operating upon all organisms. Explain it how 
one may, it appears to be the case that, when crossing 
takes place, minor divergences of structure are elimi- 
nated in favour of deeper-seated identities of structure. 
Moreover, after an animal or plant is born, such is the 
exquisite adaptation of organism to environment that 
the variation has less chance of survival than the 
normal type. By taking instances where the normal 
amount of intercrossing is impossible, and where the 
organisms grow up in an environment different from 
that to which they have been adapted, one may see that 
in the absence of these factors the variations are in- 
herited as freely as the type, so that the type is slowly 
modified. 


all 
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When man has taken the wild things of the woods 
and domesticated them, he finds, even in the absence of 
conscious selection on his part, that the creatures 
gradually change in colour and shape and structure 
from their primitive form. Our two factors are at work 
here. The animals are under restraint ; the number of 
individuals and the opportunities of intercrossing are 
limited ; and, as the environment is changed, the typical 
adaptations have an advantage nolonger. The domestic 
animals are protected from enemies by the care of man. 
Those less fleet of foot, less wary, or more conspicuous 
by some bright aberration of colour, no longer are killed 
off, but remain and transmit their departures from the 
type as successfully as orthodox animals transmit their 
orthodoxy. 

Island life offers a second case in which the abeyance 
of usual conditions of environment results in great 
variation. Since Wallace wrote his classical treatise, it 
has been known that, zoologically speaking, there are 
three kinds of islands. The first kind, of which Great 
Britain is a type, Wallace called recent continental 
islands. In comparatively recent times these were part 
of the adjacent mainland, and are separated from it only 
by shallow water. Madagascar is a type of ancient 
continental islands, of islands which have lost connection 
with the mainland for an enormous lapse of time, and 
which are at the present day separated from the mainland 
by deep channels of water. Lastly, there are oceanic 
islands, isolated peaks rising up from the beds of deep 
oceans, with no particular connection, geological or 
zoological, with any mainland. Here are three degrees 
of isolation, and here, expressed in the differences 
between their animals and plants and the animals and 
plants of the nearest continents, are three degrees of 
variation, due to the segregation of a comparatively 
small number of individuals and to the alteration of the 
conditions of the environment. The remotest oceanic 
islands, indeed, contain practically no true natives ; 
their population consists of creatures that may be blown 
to them on the wings of the wind, or wafted to them 
across measureless expanses of ocean. Having reached 
their isolated new homes, they vary abundantly. The 
other two are sharply separated from each other by the 
character of their inhabitants. The recent continental 
island contains animals and plants very similar to those 
of the mainland of which it has formed a part. The 
general character of the living population is identical, 
but the island contains a few peculiar but allied species 
and a number of allied varieties. The ancient con- 
tinental island contains very few identical species ; most 
of its inhabitants are species allied to but divergent 
from those of the mainland, while peculiar genera are 
common. In fact, the length of time of isolation is an 
index of the degree to which variation of individuals has 
been turned into new species. 

Now, the special point of this little essay is to suggest 
that isolation on islands has played a larger part in the 
evolution of the animals and plants than is usually 
attributed to it.; One of the recent conclusions of 
geology is that the general distribution of land and 
water on the surface of the globe is far more ancient 
and far more enduring than generally has been believed. 
So far as it can be traced in the records of geology, the 
changes that have taken place have been changes in the 
nature of the land masses. Europe still stands where it 
did, but in past time it was a solid, more widely stretch- 
ing mass of land, a mass of land with no outlying islands 
like Britain and the Channel Islands, with no long pen- 
insulas like Italy and Spain. It is slowly sinking down 
in the ocean, so that in days to come, Britain, now a 
recent continental island, will become a remote conti- 
mental island, or even a little archipelago, while the 
mainland will be broken up into a group of islands like 
those of the Malay Peninsula. The arrangement of the 
beds of rock show that such changes from broad land 
mass to indented mass, from indented mass to island 
group, and then back again to indented mass and to 
broad continent, have occurred repeatedly. It is more 
than probable that a similar set of changes has occurred 
in all the great continents. 

Now consider these recurring changes from the point 
of view of animals and plants. In the continental 
period similar conditions of environment would extend 
over enormous areas. Intercrossing on a vast scale 
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would occur. The ravages of enemies and the necessity 
for sharp adaptation to environment would be at their 
highest point. In such conditions widely distributed 
and sharply defined types would be produced. But as 
the large land area sank down into islands, the type 
would be broken up into a number of isolated groups, 
under different conditions of environment. The repre- 
sentatives of the types in different islands would be 
modified in different ways, and an immense number of 
new species would be produced. Again, when the mass 
of islands became coherent into a continent by the rising 
of the land area, the isolated and diverging creatures 
would be thrown together. A period of struggle for 
existence between animal and animal, between plant 
and plant, of similar but distinct species, would come 
about. There would be an immense destruction of 
species, and a gradual selection and triumph of a few of 
the new forms. These would in turn spread over the 
new land area until once more in the recurrent cycle of 
changes they were broken up again. In fact, the new 
view of the geological history of the globe as it affected 
the animals and plants of the globe, may be compared 
to repeated shuffling and dealing of a pack of cards. 
Only in each separate hand a process not recognized in 
club-play occurs. The number of the cards multiply, 
and the character of the cards alter. When the shuMfling 
takes place again many cards have to be thrown out, 
and with each deal the whole pack alters. 


‘‘FEMINISME” AT PARIS. 


N the current issue of Prince André Poniatowski’s new 
venture, the ‘‘ Revue Franco-Américaine,” there is 
an article on the Woman question which is well worth 
reading. The writer, M. Léopold Lacour, is the most 
eloquent apostle of that universal movement which has 
gained in France the name of ‘‘ Féminisme.”” Combative 
by temperament and reticent in expression, M. Lacour 
seems to unite in one person the paternal solicitude of 
Mr. William Woodall with the chivalry of Mr. Montague 
Guest, and to permeate both with a vein of philosophy 
which brings him nearer to John Stuart Mill than to any 
living champion of the sex. Being a Frenchman, he is, 
however, a pessimist ; driven thereto not by an inherent 
tendeney, but because of her whose cause he has 
espoused. Like most champions, he is more eager for 
her welfare than she is herself, and the consciousness of 
her indifference wrings a groan out of his heart in the 
pages of the ‘Revue Franco-Américaine.” ‘‘ The 
woman’s hour has struck,” he writes, quoting his great 
prototype, ‘‘in America, in England—everywhere ; but 
when shall we hear it in France? Before the end of the 
century, as Victor Hugo predicted? For that we may no 
longer hope, the end is too near us now.” That M. 
Goirard’s Bill to protect the property of married women, 
still before the Chamber of Deputies, should become law 
is the immediate Eldorado of M. Lacour’s hopes. Con- 
trary to many ‘‘féministes,” he believes that French- 
women will never acquire electoral privileges till their 
civil rights are assured to them. This is the first step 
towards the substitution of parental authority for pater- 
nal in the family, which he rightly regards as the corner- 
stone of that civic and economic equality to which the 
mother of men is advancing with such faint and uncer- 
tain feet. M. Lacour is, however, in error in believing 
that the English mother has attained legal as well as 
natural authority over her children. Here, as in France, 
the father is still the legal guardian of all children born 
in wedlock, and nothing short of infamy, proven by long 
process of law, can dispossess him. Married women in 
England have absolute rights in the disposal of their 
own property, but not as yet over their own children. 
Anon M. Lacour muses with a certain grave chagrin 
on the unfettered life of the transatlantic maid. That 
she should go to and fro in the populous streets without 
meeting an offensive display of gallantry—that she should 
study any profession and practise it without let or 
hindrance, seems to him quite wonderful and enviable. 
In France they are far enough from this careless 
camaraderie which had grown naturally out of the co- 
education of boys and girls—so far that M. Lacour does 
not even permit himself to dream of it as a possible 
apotheosis of his ‘‘féminisme.” Instead, he goes on 
to consider why the simplest steps in the direction of 
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woman’s emancipation should encounter so persistent an 
opposition in that France ‘‘ ou s’éleverent dés l’aube de 
la Révolution les premiéres voix revendicatrices de tout 
le droit social et politique du sexe.” The answer he finds 
in the essential hostility of the Latin spirit, and in the 
equal antagonism of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
majority of wofnen, subjugated as they are to these two 
influences, are themselves ‘‘ anti-féministes.” What 
Alexander Dumas said in 1880, when he described the 
several types of Frenchwomen who must, in the nature 
of things, be adverse to any sort of change in their con- 
dition, is as true to-day as it was then. And as for 
those who are on the side of progress and amelioration, 
M. Lacour can only characterize them as ‘‘ des mala- 
droites sublimes.” Even Olympe de Gouges, whose 
passionate championship of her sex shook Robespiere 
out of his sophism, injured her cause by indiscretion ; 
but what of her too zealous descendants, ‘‘ s’obstinant a 
demander l’egalité totale, au nom du Droit—elles n’ont 
rien obtenu et ne pouvaient rien obtenir. Ferventes de 
l’absolu, elles devaient échouer.” Not by such tactics 
as these will the modification of the rigid Code Napoléon 
be accomplished, ‘‘ qui dresse devant nous féministes, 
les pires barricades avec son fort ciment de droit romain 
et de droit catholique amalgamés.” 

To a certain extent, of course, the same difficulties are 
encountered by those who seek to extend the freedom of 
women in England. They also suffer from the indiffer- 
ence of the mass, and pray likewise to be saved from 
their friends. But the ground over which they cast the 
seed is more hospitable, and the false gods that the 
people have fashioned are less dear to them. In 
England the antagonism which they who desire to en- 
large the sphere of woman’s usefulness have to overcome 
is chiefly external. The iconoclasts are merely making 
war against petrified conventions, dead already in the 
spirit, the letter of whose law is also crumbling slowly 
away. But the soul of the people is attuned to liberty 
in spite of that conservatism which makes for the 
sacro-sanctity of purely arbitrary customs. In France, 
however, it is otherwise. There the way of feminine 
freedom is barred not only by convention but by 
national character. The opposition to the new ideas 
comes not from without but from within, and the differ- 
ence of outlook lies in the fundamental diversity of the 
French and English temperament. Apart from her in- 
stilled notions of seemliness the modern Englishwoman 
is by nature independent, given to thinking and acting 
for herself. The tendency of her education is rather to 
render her self-reliant than dependent upon the protec- 
tion of man. Thus she has gradually become more of 
a human being and less of that mere gender who is dis- 
posed to cling tremulously to the nearest masculine arm, 
and is full of that sham womanliness which makes a 
virtue of helplessness and a bait out of its pretended 
fears. The education of the Frenchwoman does, on 
the contrary, everything to foster the essential feminine, 
to emphasize the natural diversity of sex, and to appeal 
constantly and directly to the masculine instinct in man. 
From her birth to her death she is eternally playing to 
the male gallery, with the sole object of becoming pro- 
ficient in the art of love, which is the only art she deems 
worth learning. Her inherent coquetry prevents her 
doing anything for herself which she can get any man to 
do for her, and instead of blushing for her deliberate 
dependence she glories in it. In these things lie the 
secret of the Frenchwoman’s charm, and also the 
reason of her avowed antipathy to the gospel of 
**féminisme,” which threatens to rob her of that 
‘inutile beauté” which is her most potent attrac- 
tion in the eyes of the other sex, and to give her in its 
stead an independence which she neither understands 
nor desires. The men, on their part, do all in their power 
to prevent the supercession of the harem ideal of woman 
by any other which might render her less adorable and 
more dangerous. The writer of this article recently 
spent a few hours with Emile Zola in his ornate salon 
in the Rue de Bruxelles. The conversation turned upon 
journalism, upon women, upon the future of both. The 
mildest exploits of the English lady journalist drew 
from him expressions of surprise and disgust. For 


the average Frenchwoman to embark on such a career 
would, he said, be considered ‘‘ une indignité, pour 
ne pas dire une salissure!” This opinion was re- 
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peated to Madame Adam, who denied its apparent 
exaggeration, though it is now forty years since her 
work on the condition of woman was rejected with insult 
by every publisher in Paris. To-day it would be received 
with less astonishment perhaps, but with no more sym- 
pathy, although its tenets have long been common- 
places of British legislation. Verily, M. Léopold Lacour 
has more reason for his pessimism than for the faith 
that is in him. ‘‘ Féminisme” in France is as yeta 
forlorn hope. There love, not liberty, is ‘‘la chose 
énivrante,” in spite of the revolutionary legend and the 
Marseillaise. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


hy coer was in good demand during the week, 
chiefly owing to the Stock Exchange Settlement, 
and loan rates even higher than they have been for 
some time past. On the concluding day of the Settle- 
ment the loan rate for a week was } to } per cent, and 
} to 1 per cent for the night. The higher rates, how- 
ever, were not accompanied by a sufficient supply of 
money, and there was some borrowing from the Bank. 
This seems to point to a reaction against the lending of 
money at the low rates prevailing during the last few 
months. The discount rate was also firm, at ,% to }} 
per cent for three months’ paper, 3 per cent for four 
months’, and } to { per cent for six months’. In the 
early part of the week, the Paris Exchange was at 25f. 
28kc. owing to the demand for remittances to London 
in connection with the Settlement. On the conclusion of 
the Settlement the Paris cheque fell, touching 25f. 254c. 
on Thursday. Consols have been strong throughout 
the week, and were quoted on Thursday at 107,', for 
money, and at 107} for the account. Home and Indian 
Government Securities generally were firm. In Colonial 
Government stocks there was little or no business done. 
The Bank-rate remains at 2 per cent. 


There is nothing of importance to record with respect 
to the Stock Exchange Settlement. It interfered to 
some extent with fresh business being done, and 
transactions were not numerous in any of the markets 
except those connected with mining and land securities. 
Home Railways were firm, with an upward tendency, in 
consequence of the excellent traffic returns and pur- 
chases for the reinvestment of dividends. The most 
noteworthy increases in traffic receipts are shown by 
the Caledonian with £18,300 increase over last year, 
the North British with £8165, the London and North- 
Western with £7420, the Great Western with £6129, 
the Great Eastern with £5465, the Midland with 
45280, the London and South-Western with £3786, 
the Brighton with £3270, the North-Eastern with 
42578, the Great-Western with £2570, the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire with £2287, the Chatham and Dover 
with £1995, the South-Eastern with £1909, the North 
Staffordshire with £1247, &c. The decreases in traffic 
returns were few and unimportant. : 

The African Market remains the centre of business in 
the Stock Exchange, in fact it may be said that almost 
the whole business of the House is concentrated there. 
Not only are Gold Mines a strong and rising market, but 
the shares of Land, Banks, and Trust Companies are 
being bought heavily for investment purposes on the 
declaration of profits made and the prospect of dividends. 
Behind the upward movement is the strong lift of 
the French Syndicate, and the steady absorption of the 
small French investor, who buys shares to put away for 
years. Johannesburg Investment has risen in a few days 
from 53 to 6}, while the newly issued Robinson’s Bank £4 
shares are over 11, and the shares of the new Barnato 
Bank are nominally at 2} premium. The Land Com- 
panies, too, are being bought as a third class, and, we 
fear, a very risky speculative investment. Charter shares 
are being worked up to unimagined prices by the wildest 
rumours, circulated probably by the big holders, who 
could on Thursday have sold the new shares they took 
at 34 a few weeks ago for no less than 7}, on the canard 
that the Government were about to buy their territory, 
of course for a fabulous sum. After this Barnato Consols 
may be expected to rank next to English Consols, and 
really we should consider Barnatos at 5 as cheaper than 
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Charters at 7, inasmuch as the territory of these African 
Consols is at feast in the gold-bearing Randt, and the 
shares are fewer, whereas the gold-bearing of Rhodesia 
is still a matter of faith. Barnatos, which were 4 last 
week, are now in the neighbourhood of 5, and may 
easily overtake Charters when the great rival of the 
Chartered Financiers returns, and by the magic of his 
mere presence in London addsa fewunconsidered millions 
to the value of his property in South Africa. The rise 
goes on merrily in Rhodesian Companies. At present 
mo one requires proofs of the value of the Goldreefs. 
Company follows Company. The public believe the 
glittering promises of the Company-promoters. And 
there will one day most probably be: many London- 
derry fiascos in Matabeleland and Mashonaland, though 
whether any one will be found to act as honourably as 
Lord Fingall and his co-directors is more than doubtful. 


Dealings were not numerous in the general Mining 
Market during the past week. In West Australian 
shares alone was there any business activity, and there 
was a steady upward movement in prices. Indian securi- 
ties and Copper shares were firm. There was a rise in 
the quotation for bar silver, which was fixed at 30}d. 
per ounce on Thursday, owing to a scarcity in the 
supply of silver and a good demand in the market. 


The American Railway Market is dull on the absence 
of business, and the export of gold, for the present 
satisfactorily enough faced and met by the Bond Syn- 
dicate. In spite of the fact that the receipts of the 
railways are not increasing as was expected, there is a 
strong under-current of feeling that the pendulum has 
almost reached its limit and the return to a period of 
prosperity is near. The silver party has ceased to be 
active, and the voluntary raising of wages in the 
manufacturing industries is going on steadily and 
swiftly. The belief in Protection is dying out under the 
pressure of experience, and Free-Trade is now regarded 
with general equanimity and not seldom with approval. 
The result is that Republicans are depressed and the 
Democrats are elated with the expectation of remaining 
in power after the next election. Investors might do 
worse than buy Second Mortgages and Income Bonds 
on fairly good lines where receipts are improving, 
though the ordinary shares may still be some distance 
from earning a dividend. 


Canadian Pacific shares fluctuated very irregularly 
throughout the week. On Tuesday they stood as low 
as 52}; on Thursday they recovered to 533. Grand 
Trunk stocks were dull, with a tendency to weakness ; 
whilst the improvement in the price of silver lent firm- 
ness to the Mexican Railway issues. Among South 
American Railway securities, Argentine stocks were in 
strong demand, and the excellent traffic returns contri- 
buted to raise prices. There have also been consider- 
able dealings in Argentine Government stocks and the 
different Cedula issues, and there was a general rise in 

tices. Brazilian bonds and Uruguayan Three-and-a- 

alf per Cents were firm. 


A rig is promised in Mozambique Reef shares and, 
also, in those of the Premier Concessions of Mozam- 
bique. We have had previous occasion to warn our 
readers against the persons who are working up the price 
of these concerns ; it is, therefore, scarcely necessary for 
us to advise extreme caution in dealing with anything 
with which they are connected. 


We observe the return to limited liability pursuits of 
Messrs. Snell, Son & Greenip, who have enjoyed a long 
period of retirement. With every disposition to forget 
the unfortunate connections of these gentlemen in the 
past, we are extremely sorry that they should reappear 
upon the prospectus of such a doubtful concern as the 
Tararu Creek Gold Mining Company, which was criti- 
cized in our last issue. 


A correspondent asks us if we have ever seen a 
balance-sheet of the Royal Military Tournament, which 
entertainment is said to be organized for the benefit of 
the various Service charities. We have not seen such 
a balance-sheet, but we presume that one is duly pub- 
lished 
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NEW ISSUES, &c. 
Tue Hetty Ming, Limited, 
A ‘* BUCKET SHOP " PROMOTION | 


It is not a new idea for company-promoters of a 
certain class to start, or employ, a ‘‘bucket-shop,” or 
outside share-dealing agency, to assist them in their 
questionable endeavours. It is needless to say that such 
people, and the schemes for which they profess an affec- 
tionate regard, should be given a very wide berth indeed. 
In connection with the Hetty Gold Mine, Limited, the 
prospectus of which has been issued during the week, 
an outside share-dealing agency, calling themselves 
‘*H. Halford & Co.,” have distributed broadcast amongst 
likely investors an impudent touting letter which de- 
scribes the prospects of the Hetty Mine in glowing terms, 
and strongly advises its recipients to ‘‘apply for as many 
shares as they can conveniently take.” Now, we fail to 
see anything at all encouraging in the Hetty Gold Mine, 
Limited. The property which it is formed to acquire is 
situate in an altogether unproved part of the Rand 
where no profitable results have yet been attained, and 
where little prospecting work has been carried out, owing 
to the unpromising character of the locality. It is hazard- 
ous enough, as we know from experience, to invest money 
in a mine which contains ‘‘ visible” gold, &c., but here 
is a property as to which it cannot be said with any 
degree of certainty that it contains an atom of gold in 
its whole area, and its promoters have not been able to 
get a single expert ‘‘ report” to the effect that it does 
contain any. For this ‘‘Gold” Mine, of which ‘H. 
Halford & Co.” sing the praises, the public are supposed 
to pay £120,000. But before this pleasant little arrange- 
ment is carried out, let us ask what connection there is 
between “H. Halford & Co.,” outside brokers, and 
Messrs. George Ross & Co., who describe themselves 
as ‘‘ Bankers and Merchants,” of 55 and 56 Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C.? Messrs. George Ross & Co. are the 
promoters of this Hetty Gold Mine, and they also pro- 
moted a concern called the Rothery Block Gold Mine, 
Limited, which made its appearance about six or seven 
months ago. ‘‘H. Halford & Co.” adopted the same 
tactics in regard to the Rothery Block Company that 
they are now employing with the Hetty Gold Mine, and 
ever since the first-named Company was floated they 
have been assiduously and energetically engaged in 
planting its shares upon the public. The connection 
between the outside brokers and the ‘‘ bankers and 
merchants” seems to us to be pretty obvious. This 
firm of George Ross & Co., ‘‘ Bankers and Merchants,” 
includes a Mr. Albert E. Ross, who appears upon 
the prospectus of the Hetty Gold Mine as chairman of 
that Company as well as one of the vendors interested 
in its flotation. We understand that this Mr. Albert 
E. Ross is the same person who, as ‘‘ Colonel” Albert 
E. Ross, has been connected with a variety of concerns, 
the ultimate fate of which has been, to say the least, un- 
fortunate. To be plain, they have not been financial 
successes from the investors’ point of view—how they 
have turned out for Mr. Albert E. Ross we are not in a 
position to say. We fear that some of them do not 
even now exist, whilst others have been reconstructed 
over and over again, with results which have not been 
satisfactory to the unhappy shareholders. The following 
is a list of some of the projects with which Colonel, or 
Mr., Albert E. Ross has, either as promoter, director, 
manager, or all three combined, from time to time been 
connected : 

Investors’ Alliance, Limited. 

Investors’ Co-operative Society, Limited. 

Violeta Gold Placer, Limited. 

Viso Tin, Limited. 

New Viso Tin, Limited. 

Stanley Freehold Gold Mines, Limited. 

Parker Gold Mines, Limited. 

New London Estates Company, Limited. 

Rothery Block Gold Mine, Limited. 
It is a remarkable fact that ‘‘ H. Halford & Co.” took 
the above-named Companies under their especial care, 
and that they persistently puffed the shares in each and 
all of them and foisted them upon the public. Ofcourse, 
should Mr. Albert E. Ross not be the same Albert E. 
Ross whose address was formerly 80 Cornhill, E.C., and 
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in whose financial arrangements ‘‘ H. Halford & Co.” 
displayed such a deep and touching interest, we shall be 
happy to correct our impressions. 


RICHARD SPURGEON, LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
acquiring Mr. Richard Spurgeon’s well-known mantle 
and costume business, which has been established for 
upwards of thirty years and is carried on in different 
parts of London. The capital of the Company is 
%70,000 divided into 50,000 six per cent preference, and 
20,000 ordinary, shares of £1 each. There are no 
founder’s shares. According to a firm of accountants, 
whose certificate is included in the prospectus, the 
average net profits of the thirteen shops which the 
Company takes over has been £5505 6s. 10d. per 
annum for the first three years. It is stated that if only 
this rate of profit is maintained it will be possible to pay 
a dividend of twelve and a half per cent upon the 
ordinary shares, after satisfying the preference share- 
holders. There seems to be no reason, since drapery 
concerns such as D. H. Evans & Co., and Wallis & Co., 
have been so successful after joint-stock conversion, why 
a large mantle and costume business like Spurgeon’s 
should not make a bold bid for limited-liability honours. 


Tue PyramipicaL Company, LIMITED. 


When we first saw this prospectus we were astonished 
to note among the directors the name of Sir Augustus 
Harris, who has in so many different ways shown his 
ability and capacity ; for the whole scheme appeared to 
us so perfectly absurd and trivial. But when, upon 
closer scrutiny, we discovered that Sir Augustus was 
one of the vendors to the Company, we could 
only come to the conclusion that this was but one 
more proof of the business acumen of the astute 
impresario. The Company is formed to acquire the 
patent rights of a sort of glorified switchback, in 
whirligig, or, as the prospectus phrases it, ‘‘ serpentine ” 
form. The mere contemplation of this invention, as 
included in the prospectus, is enough to make one 
dizzy. Who wants these vulgar American toys—these 
switchbacks, these gigantic wheels, or these whirligig 
“railways”? Experience has shown that the British 
public, at all events, do not care for the wheels or the 
switchbacks, and we should imagine that they will feel an 
even less ardent attachment for this new contrivance. 
Besides, it is very expensive; the prospectus ‘‘esti- 
mates” the cost of a fully equipped railway at 42250, 
but in all probability it would cost very much more. 
What public caterer would be likely to pay such a 
price? And, even if he did so, what sort of fare 
would he have to charge per passenger to get it back 
again? The capital of the Company is £85,000, out 
of which we notice that the vendors, of whom, as we 
have said, Sir Augustus Harris is one, are to receive no 
less than £60,000. The profits of Italian opera must 
fade in comparison with this kind of thing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIFE INSURANCE—*‘* THE OLD EQUITABLE.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


MINCHINHAMPTON, 10 August, 1895. 


IR,—Some kind but unknown friend has sent me a 
copy of your issue of this day. I have read with inter- 

est your article ‘‘ Life Insurance as an Investment—Past 
Results.” I agree in all you say as to the Old Equitable. 
As to the Equity and Law, as I know that the present 
actuary thereof is the gentleman who was in 1889-90 the 
actuary of the Old Equitable, and whose actions as 
such brought that office (in which I am insured) into 
disrepute, I will not express any opinion, and, indeed, I 
have refrained from investigating its returns under the 
Act of 1870 because I felt that I might view the results 
which I found with spectacles not altogether untainted 
with prejudice. I may, however, soon do so. But as 
to the Old Equitable I feel that as a policyholder I 
am entitled to speak my mind, and to endeavour by all 
fair means to get that company reinstated in all its 
former glory. What has brought this office into its 
present position? Answer, the use, and, as I think, 
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the unscrupulous use, of the Northampton tables, long 
known (as it now appears) to the initiated to have been 
utterly worthless, and utterly discredited in November, 
1889, when they were used by the late actuary to show 
a profit of £1,890,000 for the decennial period. 

I send you a print of the present actuary’s letter to 
me, stating that the sum of £630,000 (being one-third 
part of the £1,890,000, which one-third, by the bye- 
laws, was to have been reserved to fructify) was in good 
truth wanted to increase the reserves, so as to meet 
debts! This being so, it is clear that there never was 
41,890,000 of profit made as represented ; and when I 
add that the valuation was made on the basis of valuing, 
not the zet, but the office premiums—in other words, 
valuing the ‘‘ loading ” as an asset to reduce the liability 
on the policies—you will at once see how it was impos- 
sible that there could be the £1,890,000 of profitas stated. 

The value of the ‘‘ loading ” in itself made a difference 
of £300,000. 

The print I send you was sent by me in a registered 
letter to each and every of the directors in the month of 
May 1894, as well as afterwards to the auditor. 

If you refer to the return under the Act of 1870, you 
will see that by the bye-law a careful valuation was to 
be made of each policy, and without such valuation no 
addition (bonus) was ever to be given, and further that 
at no time was any bonus to be given in excess of two- 
thirds of the clear surplus stock. Thus, 

1. Notoriously unreliable tables were used. 

2. Loading was valued. 

3. Asa result of No. 1 and No. 2, excessive bonuses 
were given and excessive debts created. 

4. The one-third clear surplus was not retained for the 
benefit of the younger insurers. 

Forgive my anticipating a remark which may occur 
to you. You may say, But no harm has been done, for 
all have had the same bonus. In fact, the same observa- 
tion that has been so often made as to dividends. What 
harm? They get the cash. But it is not so as to 
bonuses in this Company. An old policyholder of fifty 
years took five times as much as a policyholder of ten 
years. And as a consequence some of the older policy- 
holders had in the one bonus of 1889-90 cent per cent, 
Z.e. on a 45000 policy which already had thousands of 
pounds as bonus, an additional sum of £5000 was giver 
as bonus 1889-90. 

Within a week of my receiving the actuary’s letter 
of 25 May, 1893, I wrote offering to forego so much of 
my bonus as was in excess, all others doing the same. But 
this offer and all my letters have been treated with scorn. 

Now, if you are right, as I know you are, in suggesting 
that it is dishonest to trade on ‘‘ Past Results,” when 
you know that such results can never occur again, 
how much more dishonest if what is put forward as a 
‘*Past Result” has not the merit of being anything 
more thana fiction? For such was and is the statement 
as to £1,890,000 of profit in the decennium.—Yours 
truly, A. P. Bower. 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. - 
Lonpon, 15 August. 

Sir,—Among other important issues that are raised 
by the recent massacres at Ku-cheng is the question of 
the position of missionaries in China regarded from the 
Chinese standpoint. I have lived for several years in 
that country, not in a missionary capacity, and have 
had many opportunities of gauging the feelings of the 
Chinese towards missionaries in general, and more par- 
ticularly towards female missionaries. To put it bluntly, 
female missionaries are looked upon by the Chinese as 
ladies whose virtue is not exactly above suspicion. To 
the Chinese mind (which does not yet know of ‘ the 
new woman”) the idea of respectable women going 
about the country and pushing into strange ‘houses 
is inconceivable—to say nothing of celibate men and 
women living in the constant intercourse of a mission. 
It is not difficult to judge whether women regarded in 
this light are likely to do much good. 

The opinion of laymen in China is that the consuls 
ought to refuse them passports ; that, however well mean- 
ing they may be, they bring disgrace on the foreigners im 
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China, and on themselves a risk which they should not 
be allowed to run. It is the mistaken sentiment which 
inspires your leader that causes these troubles in con- 
nection with missionaries. 

Of course the recent massacre was most deplorable 
and cruel; but the real point to be considered is that 
the female missionaries should not have been there. 
Prince Kung wrote (in 1871), after the Tientsin massacre : 
‘“‘In China a good reputation and modesty are most 
important matters. Men and women are not allowed 
to shake hands, still less to live together. ... Yet 
there are some places where men and women (mission- 
aries) are together not only at church but in the interior 
of the house. The public harbours’ suspicions, and 
thinks things contrary to propriety take place.” 

I saw a case in a Shanghai paper lately, of a female 
missionary who travelled alone, in a Chinese boat, a 
thousand miles down the Yangtze. On her arrival some- 
where (I think it was at Tchang), some young Chinamen 
pelted the boat, broke the windows, &c., and insulted her. 
They did her no personal hurt, which was lucky. For 
to undertake such a journey alone was a worse than 
foolish thing to do. The wonder is that she did not 
come to serious harm. 

It should not be forgotten that Chinamen make a 
distinction between missionaries and other foreigners. 
The sympathy of the foreign residents in China is, of 
course, strongly aroused just now, and the objection they 
commonly entertain to missionary effort is justly over- 
borne by anger at the recent outrage. In quiet times, 
however, the great majority of them share the opinions 
I have expressed.—-Yours truly, ANGLO-CHINAMAN. 


SIR W. HARCOURT’S SUPERIOR IGNORANCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Lonpon, 17 July, 1895. 

Si1r,—In his reply to the memorial lately addressed to 
him by the Bimetallic League, Sir William Harcourt 
remarked that, while emphasizing the depreciation of 
property, the depression of industry and trade, and par- 
ticularly of agriculture, which prevail at the present 
moment, the League ‘‘ does not advert to the fact that de- 
preciation and depression of a far more serious character 
occurred during a period when you maintain that a 
bimetallic system was in practical operation—take, for 
instance, the thirty years from 1815 to 1845. In that 
generation all the evils to which your memorial refers 
existed in a far more aggravated form than any which we 
have now experienced. If you doubt my statement, I 
should advise you to study the perpetual Committees 
on agricultural distress which sat during the period to 
which I have referred, which was also a time of high 
protective duties. Those inquiries gave a still more 
despairing picture than any which can now be drawn.” 

Doubt his statement? Heaven forefend! Why the 
whole argument of a speech delivered (presumably in his 
hearing) by Mr. Everett in the House of Commons, on 
agricultural depression, exactly two years ago, was 
based precisely on these facts; and what is more, that 
speech was reprinted in pamphlet form under the 
auspices of the Bimetallic League. But Mr. Everett 
had studied his subject, while Sir William flings you a 
trifling reference, and passes airily by any objections. 
Here, for instance, is Mr. Everett's exordium : 

‘‘This is not the first generation on which such 
a calamity has fallen. This century... has con- 
tained two periods of remarkable agricultural pros- 
perity, and also two of very great distress. The first 
period of prosperity began a little before the last century 
went out, and continued unbroken for fourteen years, 
and then with slight variation down to 1819 or 1820. 
The second was from 1853 to 1878—nearly a quarter of 
acentury. The first period of agricultural distress was 
even more severe than the present. It began in the 
‘twenties,’ lasted through the ‘thirties,’ and into the 
‘forties’—about another quarter of a century. The 
second period of distress began in 1879, and, alas, 
continues and increases still. . . . The first great period 
of prosperity occurred partly under Free Trade and 
partly under the Corn Laws of 1815, while the second 
quarter of a century of prosperity was entirely under 
Free-Trade. The first period of distress occurred under 
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a system of very high Protection . . . ; while the second, 
which the country is suffering from now, is under Free- 
Trade. But there is one thing which is common to 
both of these periods, and that is that the distress 
has been in times of falling prices, and the prosperity 
in times of higher prices. I am persuaded that one 
key, and one alone, unlocks the mystery of the cause of 
these periods of ups and downs, of high and of low 
prices, of prosperity and of distress—namely, great 
alterations in the supply, and consequently in the. 
value, of money. . . . The first period of prosperity was 
coincident with the era of paper money—of money made 
with the printing press ; the second with the era of the 
great gold discoveries, the largest output of metallic 
money the world ever saw. The first distress followed 
the return from paper to the metallic standard, and the 
second followed the falling-off of supplies of gold and 
the increased demand for it, due not to any natural, 
causes, but to legislation against silver.” 

And here is a quotation from a Report by one of the 
very Committees to which Sir William refers : 

‘Your Committee, however, cannot but ascribe a 
proportion of the depression in prices. . . to the measures 
which the restoration of our currency had rendered 
necessary... an effect which has been aggravated... by 
the endeavours of other countries to revert to a metallic 
currency simultaneously with ourselves. They deeply 
lament the derangement which the fluctuations of the 
last ten years in the value of the currency had occasioned 
in all the transactions of life.” 

That Committee sat in 1821-2. Will you permit one 
quotation more, from evidence tendered by the Secretary 
to the Association of Country Bankers—bankers, mark 
you!—before a Committee which sat in 1833? 

‘* If the metal which is standard becomes scarce, that 
will produce an alteration in prices. 

‘* The Acts of 1816 and 1819, taken together, estab- 
Ilshed a lower range of prices permanently. 

‘*The Act of 1819 was the main cause of the fall 
in prices, as well agricultural as manufacturing. Nine 
out of ten of the great manufacturing works in Lanca- 
shire, he [the Secretary] had been told, had changed 
hands through insolvency. The witnesses examined 
before that Act (of 1819) was passed were mainly 
persons concerned with commercial affairs in London, 
such as exchange brokers, loan contractors, and London 
bankers. Many of these had interests directly opposite 
to the interests of the productive classes.” 

And all this, mind you, was said and read in the 
hearing of the House, and presumably of Sir William 
himself, in the year of grace 1893. Yet he contemp- 
tuously refers us to it as to some new discovery! Itcan 
scarcely be necessary to say more. It has been shown 
that the two periods of severe agricultural distress which 
this country has seen in the nineteenth century have 
been due to contraction of the currency: the first, to the 
return from paper to metal, without a sufficient quantity 
of metal in hand—in 1819; the second, to the demone- 
tization of half the metal available—in and since 1873. 
The first depression was remedied by the great gold dis- 
coveries which began in 1855. The second will—face 
Sir William—be remedied, eventually, by the remone- 
tization of silver.—Yours truly, TZE-LING. 


SIR REDVERS BULLER AND SIR H. CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


ALTWoop, MAIDENHEAD, 12 August, 1895. 


Sir,—In your issue of roth inst., referring to the 
appointment of a ‘‘ Chief of the Staff,” you state that 
Sir Redvers Butler is a Radical and Home Ruler, and 
accuse Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman of the intention of 
perpetrating a gross political job. 

I cannot at all agree that no other conceivable reason 
exists for the appointment of Sir R. Buller instead of 
Lord Wolseley, though I readily admit that there is 
much to be said in favour of Lord Wolseley ; but my 
object in writing is to point out that you are mistaken 
in supposing the former to be a Home Ruler, and that 
consequently your accusation against Sir H. Bannerman 
falls to the ground.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Lewis BUTLER. 
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REVIEWS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CRIMEA. 


“The Crimea in 1854 and 1894.” By General Sir 
Evelyn Wood. London: Chapman & Hall. 1895. 


year Sir Evelyn Wood, accompanied by Lord 

Wolseley, revisited the Crimea, and on his return 
contributed certain of his experiences, reminiscences, 
and reflections to the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review.” These 
he now expands into a volume, neither more nor less 
rambling and disjointed than such expansions usually 
are. His scattered remarks on the present aspect of 
Sebastopol do not amount to very much, as he naturally 
feels bound to reticence in return for the hospitality 
afforded him. However, they are the actual basis of the 
book. On going over the old ground again, each spot 
called up some vivid reminiscences which were often 
confirmed by his private journal ; and he has now strung 
them together in chronological order, and by filling up the 
gaps has produced a continuous narrative of the siege. 
As a history, or even an epitome, it is, of course, very 
inadequate ; as a supplementary memoir and commen- 
tary it has a certain value. 

At the time of the Crimean War Sir Evelyn Wood 
was a midshipman. He served in the Naval Brigade 
till he was wounded in the attack on the Redan (18 June), 
near the close of the siege of Sebastopol. He was a 
mere lad at the time, and was brave to a fault, yet 
he had also very sharp eyes in a very cool head. His 
constant prying about the camp to pick up knowledge 
reminds us of young Wolfe. If he had not decided 
after all to be a general, he would no doubt have become 
an admiral. Boys who can fight well and observe well 
are not too common. His success was a good deal due 
to his choosing a good model and sticking to him. This 
hero was Sir William Peel, ason of the great statesman, 
a type of the delicate, refined, intellectual, yet courageous 
warrior, who now and then appears in our army or navy 
and carries all before him. Napoleon, Nelson, Wolfe, 
were all men of rare intelligence, which was strenuously 
directed to one object, a consummate proficiency in their 
art, and had Peel survived he, too, would have left a 
great name. 

The book abounds in personal incident and anecdote. 
{n many a brief story we are brought face to face with 
the horrors of war in their grim individual aspect—the 
ghastly wound, the sudden death, the bravely callous 
bystander—those coarse tragedies which we may pick 
up, not from the grand histories, but in the canteen and 
pothouse. What gives food for reflection is that in 
action men should soon get hardened to all this, as did 
young Wood, who lived unconcerned for a year in a 
battery which was like a butcher’s shambles, and after 
forty years he has been able to write about it calmly. 
Perhaps the most characteristic incident is this; it 
occurred in the bungled assault on the Redan: 

** While looking round I was struck by the burning 
courage of a young sergeant who was trying to induce 
men to accompany him over the Abattis. After calling 
in vain on those immediately round him to follow, 
waxing wroth, he said, ‘I'll tell my right-hand man to 
follow, and if he fails I'll shoot him.’ Bringing his 
rifle to the ‘ready,’ he said, ‘ Private A——, will you 
follow me?’ I saw by the sergeant’s eye that he was in 
earnest, and stood for a few seconds as if spellbound. 
The man looked deliberately up at the hundreds of 
Russians above us, then at his comrades, as if reckoning 
the numbers (those near at hand were certainly under a 
hundred), and replied quietly, ‘No, I won't.’ The 
sergeant threw his rifle into his shoulder with the 
apparent intention of shooting the man, but in the act 
of taking aim, struck by a grape shot, he fell dead.” 

Here is another story. A working party constructing 
a battery fled on the alarm of a Russian advance, leaving 
their accoutrements behind. On their return they found 
some sailors, who had disregarded the signal to retire, 
now lying apparently lifeless. However, they were only 
dead drunk, having seized the opportunity to consume 
the supplies of rum which their comrades had left in 
their flight. Piecing together a hundred anecdotes like 
these, we get an interesting glimpse of the army of long- 
service heroes whom we contrived to kill off by the 
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spring of 1855. Very different stuff these to the rabble 
of raw boys who took their place, and before whom the 
worn-out fortress fell at last. 

But the real value of the book to the general reader, 
especially if he be a voter or one who can influence 
voters, is that it repeats once again the oft-told tale of 
that memorable collapse of army organization on demo- 
cratic, or rather parliamentary, principles. Sir Evelyn’s 
main purpose is to remind us of what we are always 
trying to forget, that the House of Commons and the 
French Assembly have none of the aptitude of the 
Roman Senate for controlling armies and conducting 
wars. The question is no doubt a thorny one, but it is 
not one of parties, beyond the obvious fact that the 
Whigs were in principle the more wedded to parlia- 
mentary control. In long periods of peace every Ministry 
was tempted to stint the army, which had no votes, and 
to spend its surpluses on objects dearer to the electorate. 
The blame lay, and lies, not on Ministers but on the 
constituencies ; that blame is largely extenuated by 
their ignorance ; that ignorance can only be enlightened 
by the plain-speaking of experts. All the same, one 
cannot but sympathize with the stubborn resistance of 
Bright and his colleagues to the vulgar, blind, blunder- 
ing war-craze of 1854. We are a little ashamed now of 
the bellicose patriotism of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud.” In its 
conception, in its policy, in its plan, inits execution from 
first to last, in its results, the Crimean War was a 
gigantic blunder. True, it retarded the advance of Russia 
for ten or fifteen years, but at what a cost! As Sir 
Evelyn shows, the expedition to the Crimea was a fore- 
doomed failure which should at once have been 
abandoned and other operations substituted. To re- 
trieve this false step, so fatal to the prestige of two 
great nations, great sacrifices were demanded. The 
almost ludicrous naval failure in the Baltic is, of course, 
outside Sir Evelyn’s subject. Loyally tender as he is 
to the reputations of his superiors in the Crimea, we 
fail to single out one competent general save perhaps 
Colin Campbell. Raglan was evidently effete and 
beyond service. Worse than individual incapacity were 
the loose organization and divided responsibility which 
always ensure military demoralization. The only salve 
to our wounded pride we must extract from the story 
of the heroic perseverance of our officers and old soldiers. 

General Wood adds several new instances of the 
criminal bungling and mismanagement by which the 
British Parliament, Ministry, and War Office contrived 
to starve and butcher a fine army. Thus we learn 
(page 12) of the medicine baskets sent out in mistake for 
ambulances, and gravely defended as such in the Com- 
mons by the War Secretary ; the miscarriage and loss 
of drugs ; the neglect to identify the dead patients ; and 
such gross blunders as this, for instance: ‘‘ The High- 
land brigade, which now furnished working parties for 
the trenches, had strict orders not on any account to 
take off any of their accoutrements while working. This 
continued till the Engineers insisted on the impossi- 
bility of getting tasks done under such conditions.” Can 
Sir Colin have had a hand in this red-tape folly? Take, 
again, this reference to certain shells in an official report : 
‘* Almost every one burst at the muzzle, causing great 
consternation and injury to the troops in the advanced 
trenches.” General Wood thus comments: ‘I see by 
my journal that I looked at some of these missiles next 
day, and observed that they had been made in the last 
century!” Let us hope there are no more of them left 
now. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


‘An Introduction to Michael Drayton.” By Oliver 
Elton. Printed for the Spenser Society. 1895. 


6 Rage is an excellent piece of work, in which all that 

can be ascertained of the facts of Drayton’s life is 
set forth, and the sequence of his poems determined, 
with some added notes on the very considerable changes 
which Drayton made in his text. Mr. Elton does not 
err through enthusiastic extravagance ; he admits that 
there was a large prosaic element in Drayton’s mind ; 
he does not deny that Drayton wrote often in uninspired 
moods, or that he wrote too much. Still the author of 
‘** Polyolbion”” is a considerable figure in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean literature ; he was highly honoured by his 
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contemporaries ; he has his place—though the precise 
spot where his body lies remains uncertain—in the 
Abbey ; and a portion of his work deserves to live. He 
tried many poetical forms—lyric, ballad, sonnet, epistle, 
elegy, pastoral, satire, historical or legendary narrative, 
topographical verse, the drama. Even when he is dull, 
there is some power of intellect and much force of will 
in what he writes ; and at his best he could sing his 
gallant song of Agincourt. 

Mr. Elton has discovered a certain William Drayton 
of Mancetter, Warwickshire, who may have been the 
poet’s father ; himself the son of Christopher Drayton, 
a butcher; thus, Aubrey’s statement that Michael was 
a butcher’s son may not be far astray. Polesworth Hall, 
the home of Sir Henry Goodere, was Drayton’s centre 
of life during his early years. ‘‘O my dear master!” 
he exclaimed, climbing on his tutor’s knees, ‘‘ cannot 
you then make me a poet?” But the approved master 
and maker of poets is Love, and Drayton wrote nothing 
of real value until after he had ‘lost his wit,” as he 
expresses it, about his twenty-eighth year, on account 
of the ‘‘ Idea” of the sonnets, Anne Goodere, the elder 
daughter of Sir Henry. This devotion to Idea was the 
romance of Drayton’s life, and he died unwedded. A 
youthful rival, of higher station than the butcher’s son 
—Sir Henry Rainsford—became Anne’s husband, when 
Drayton was about thirty-two years of age. Some 
moment of final hope, which bordered on despair, 
probably gave birth to that great sonnet of passion and 
pathos—‘‘ Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and 
part.” Ten years later he declares ‘I am still inviolate 
to you.” But Drayton’s character was one of dignity ; 
his devotion to Lady Rainsford was no disturbing 
element in her life; and her husband remained ‘his 
cherished and hospitable friend.” Of ‘‘Idea” we 
should gladly know more than has been ascertained ; 
her poet found her prototype in Godiva, so we may 
conjecture that there was some passion of charity and 
some heroic magnanimity inhernature. Shakespeare’s 
son-in-law, the physician John Hall, who cured Drayton 
of a tertian, attended Lady Rainsford, and made a note 
of the case ; she was, he records, ‘‘ beautiful, and of a 
gallant structure of body.” 

Drayton’s career is described by Mr. Elton as a series 
of honourable dependences; ‘‘ the Gooderes, the 
Haringtons, the Astons, the Rainsfords, the Cliffords, 
fostered him in turns.” It is satisfactory to be assured 
that the supposition that he was for a time bitterly 
alienated from his patroness the Countess of Bedford 
(Lucy Harington) rests on insufficient evidence. On 
James’s accession Drayton hoped for a royal patron ; 
but his ‘‘Gratulatory Poem” and his ‘‘ Pean Trium- 
phall ” were disregarded, as over-hasty in their rejoicing, 
while the dues of sorrow for Elizabeth’s decease were 
still unpaid. The poet was deeply wounded by the royal 
neglect ; and there seems to be no reason to justify the 
notion that he was afterwards employed by the king on 
public business in Scotland. Although he corresponded 
with Drummond, and the letters that remain are remark- 
able for their warmth of friendship, he never had Jonson’s 
good- or ill-fortune to be received at Hawthornden. But 
at one time he thought of bringing out the later songs 
of the ‘‘ Polyolbion” at Edinburgh. His relations with 
the publishers had not been altogether happy ; the first 
instalment of his vast poetical topography, he tells us, 
did not sell so well as some of the stationers’ ‘‘ beastly 
and abominable trash,” and they had issued in his name 
unauthorized and imperfect books. When he died in 
1631 his possessions were valued at something less than 
425; but it was enough for a poet to leave who had 
given no hostages to fortune. 

His earliest poems are of little worth. From his 
thirtieth year to his thirty-fourth, Drayton, as Mr. Elton 
says, ‘practised voluminously in the current kinds of 

toral, sonnet, legend, narrative, chronicle, and 
‘Italianated’ classical myth”; Sidney, Daniel, and 
Spenser were his masters, and if he struck a new note 
anywhere it was in the ‘‘ Heroicall Epistles” (1597), 
modelled on the ‘‘ Heroides” of Ovid, but dealing with 
themes of national and patriotic interest. Poverty trans- 
formed him for a while into a playwright, collaborator 
in no fewer than sixteen dramas ; only one work in which 

he certainly had a part, the pseudo-Shakespearean ‘Sir 
John Oldcastle ” survives ; it is a play of lively action, 
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strongly Protestant in its feeling, but a play devoid of 
high poetical quality. After the accession of James he 
ceased to write for the stage. His lyric gift, which was. 
considerable, came late; he was forty-three when 
‘*Poemes Lyrick and Pastorall; Odes and Eglogs” 
appeared ; the lyric vein was, however, not quickly ex- 
hausted, and his work grew finer and lighter with 
advancing years. No poet revised his own work more 
studiously, and the ‘‘ Battle of Agincourt,” among other 
pieces, is heightened and strengthened in the later text. 
The ‘* Polyolbion ” occupied him, off and on, during some 
twenty years (1598-1618). Mr. Elton shows that its 
material was far more largely derived from books than 
from direct observation ; and when Drayton doesobserve, 
his style is ‘‘ hard and documentary.” To Camden’s 
‘* Britannia” he was in a special degree indebted. 
Almost to the close of his life he was active in author- 
ship, and in the later pastorals Mr. Elton justly notes 
‘‘an unsealing in the old poet’s spirit of fresh, sweet, 
and unsuspected sources.” The Earl and Countess of 
Dorset were the protectors of the poet’s declining days. 

Mr. Elton has shown scholarly diligence in this 
monograph ; he writes with sympathy and with sanity ; 
he blows no trumpet or shawm before Drayton, and 
renders far better service to the reader and to his author 
than if he had maintained that Drayton’s verse was the 
first necessity of human existence. A bibliography, 
especially needful in the present instance, appears as an 
appendix, and a portrait reproduced from that in the 
Dulwich Gallery serves as a frontispiece. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MARRIAGE, 


‘* Holy Matrimony. A Treatise on the Divine Laws of 
Marriage.” By Oscar D. Watkins, M.A. London: 
Rivington, Percival & Co. 1895. 


ae A TREATISE on the Divine Laws of Marriage,” 

writes Mr. Watkins in the opening sentence of 
his brief preface, ‘‘has long been a recognized need in 
the Anglican Communion. It remains to be seen 
whether the present volume will be found to meet this. 
need with any adequacy.” 

If words of ours can reassure him, we would bid Mr, 
Watkins dismiss from his mind all misgiving on the 
point. In this closely, though clearly, printed volume 
of seven hundred pages he has produced a work which 
puts the English Church permanently in his debt; for 
on a most important subject he has set forth her faith 
and the grounds of it, lucidly, learnedly, exhaustively, 
firmly, and yet with an admirable fairness of temper and 
of expression. Upon this last characteristic we are 
fain to lay some emphasis. Theological writers are not 
always distinguished by such fairness. We throw no 
stones at them on that account. In the degree that a 
man feels a subject to be of vital importance, and knows. 
that a number of persons are ready to controvert or 
even to deride his belief, it is but natural that his tem 
and his manners should be put to a great strain. But 
with reasonable people, and ultimately with people at 
large, his words carry weight in proportion to his self- 
mastery; and Mr. Watkins’s present volume will be 
read and weighed carefully not only for its great 
learning, but for its conspicuous honesty and forbearance, 

The treatise makes its appearance in the present year 
with a singular appropriateness. The notorious incident 
in connection with the marriage of a divorced person at 
a West End church a few months ago brought to a 
head, and made a matter of popular cognizance, the 
irreconcilable divergence that exists between the view 
held by the State and the view held by the Church on 
the subject of marriage. The excitement caused by the 
incident we refer to has of course now subsided ; but it 
has made men think and see, and things will not go on 
henceforth exactly as if it never had happened. The 
question of marriage touches society deep down, affect- 
ing it radically, universally ; and the controversies which 
arise in respect of it between the world and the Church 
are in no sense, as so many of our flippant critics would 
have us suppose, mere controversies about ecclesiastical 
procedure. On the one hand, are those who “‘ regard 
marriage purely as a civil contract”; on the other, are 
those’who regard it in the most stringently theological 
sense as a divine institution with specific laws of divine 
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ordinance, which no power on earth may contravene. 
It may be a matter for discussion at this or that point 
what these laws are; but, to quote Mr. Watkins’s ex- 
pression, ‘all the historic churches of Christendom, and 
also most of the members of other Christian societies ” 
are agreed in recognizing that there are such laws 
directly revealed as God’s will, and in the main they are 
eed also as to what these laws are. 

Now that the world or the State, use whichever of 
the two terms we like, should understand beyond any 
chance of misconception what this belief of the Church 
in respect of marriage is, and should understand further 
that it is a fundamental belief incapable of modification, 
is obviously a matter of the highest importance. Both 
for the State and for the Church alike is it necessary 
that this belief should be stated clearly and dispassion- 
ately, that each of them may know exactly where the 
other is on an affair of such moment. And herein, as 
we say, lies the peculiar virtue of the present treatise. 
We may dissent from the point of view from which it 
starts, and consequently from its arguments and con- 
clusions, as Mr. Watkins himself is the very first to 
admit. The words, indeed, in which he thanks the 
friend who undertook the task of revising this work for 
the press have so delightful and characteristic a frank- 
ness about them that they deserve quotation: ‘‘ 1 owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to my old friend Dr. Serrell, of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The fact that Dr. Serrell’s own stand- 
point precludes his sympathy with my arguments, or 
his acceptance of my conclusions, can only make me the 
more grateful to him.” For ourselves, however, we have 
no doubt at all that Mr. Watkins’s arguments and con- 
clusions are substantially those of the Catholic Church, 
and are those, therefore, of the Church of England. And 
this is how Mr. Watkins, after his most patient and 
intimate investigations, sums up the whole matter: ‘‘In 
any case, therefore, whether the wording of the Mosaic 
Code can or cannot be construed to concede a permission 
of marriage with the deceased wife’s sister to the Hebrew 
man, as in the special case of the Levirate custom the 
Code certainly permitted the Hebrew woman to form a 
connection with her deceased husband’s brother, the 
entire rehabilitation of the Divine law in the Christian 
Church will exclude both. The conditions of unrestored 
humanity no longer exist for the restored. Neither 
divorce nor polygamy, neither marriage with the hus- 
band's brother nor with the wife’s sister, can now be 
admitted in the body of Christ.” That, certainly, is a 
straightforward statement of Christian principle and 
practice, of which we shall do wisely to appreciate the 
significance. 


FRENCH MEN AND MANNERS. 


‘French Men and French Manners.” By Albert D. 
Vandam. London: Chapman & Hall. 1895. 


WE should very much like to know how Mr. Vandam 
manages to accumulate in his memory such a 
store of anecdotes and facts. We feel sure that it is his 
memory and not commonplace-books upon which he 
relies, for occasionally he may be caught tripping, and 
a man who keeps a note-book is pedantically accurate 
or nothing. Moreover, the impression that one gets 
from a reading of his books is that of a remarkably 
retentive memory. If it fails him once, it serves him 
well a hundred times. One knows not whether to 
admire most this natural gift, or the observation which 
he brings to bear upon the life he describes. A mere 
memory, however, is apt to grow tiresome, and a mere 
“‘anecdotard” will pall after anhour or so. It is to Mr. 
Vandam’s credit that he has something more than jests 
and mots and forgotten stories to serve up to us. He 
has a very shrewd head, and this, with his wide ex- 

riences, enables him to set before us not only a 
ively but an instructive picture of Parisian life. We 
say Parisian, because Mr. Vandam frankly confesses 
that Paris is France. ‘‘ The provinces set their clocks 
by the capital, Paris,” said the maire of Péronne, 
apologizing for not executing summary vengeance upon 
atraitor. ‘‘ Paris has the right of execution over the 
whole kingdom; we ourselves never execute any- 
one, unless he be a Picard, for we are not 
exactly the nation, like the Parisians.” That is the 


moral upon which Mr. Vandam insists. And yet when 
we come to consider the Parisian, we find no adequate 
reason for his influence. ‘‘ All this,” says the author, 
‘would lead one to infer that the Parisian is, 
physically, a superiorly endowed creature ; intellectually, 
a master-mind ; morally, a man with an iron will either 
for good or evil, or for both. The fact is that, with few 
exceptions, he is the very reverse.” In physique and 
constitution he is far below the provincial, and ‘‘ intel- 
lectually he is a helot.” Wedo not presume to know 
Paris as well as Mr. Vandam, but we feel a slight 
inclination to demur to this sweeping condemnation. 
Nor does the illustration given convince us, for it proves 
nothing that in 1822 a newspaper found it necessary to 
‘‘allay the fears of its readers by explaining to them that 
the hydrogen gas with which the space will be lighted 
- . - does not travel aflame through the underground 
pipes.” Very probably similar fears had to be allayed 
in England somewhere about that time. But, indeed, 
however much we may doubt the accuracy of Mr. 
Vandam’s inferences, his analysis of the character of the 
Parisian is extremely clever and original. The Parisian 
loves Paris as his mistress. He is voluble, he is demon- 
strative, and he is enthusiastic. His enthusiasm, by the 
way, will not stand rain, and the best way to quell a 
revolution seems to be by use of the hose. In this con- 
nection we may quote a good story which Mr. Vandam 
tells. A certain Chodric-Duclos, who was a staunch 
loyalist, found himself during the revolution of 1830 
‘*close to a barricade, from the top of which some boys 
were firing at the Swiss Guards. Of course, they aimed 
badly, and their bullets went far beside the mark. 
Duclos, who was a magnificent shot, felt disgusted at 
the waste of powder and shot, quietly crept to the back 
of the structure and clambered up. ‘You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves,’ he said to the astonished lads ; 
‘when I was your age I could spot my man at a hundred 
yards. Let me show you howto do it.’ And forthwith 
he takes up one musket and brings down a Swiss Guard, 
then another, and a third. The workmen standing 
below and looking out of the windows applaud frantically, 
and bid him ‘goon.’ ‘I can’t,’ he shouts ; then explains, 
‘You see, I belong to their side. I only came up 
here to show these lads how to doit.’ Noone but the 
logical Frenchman would have been capable of such 
ludicrously illogical conduct. But Mr. Vandam supplies 
an answer to the problem how the mercurial and feather- 
headed capital can control the rest of France. It is 
achieved by the provincial who goes to Paris. The 
statistics upon this point are interesting. The Revolu- 
tion was engineered by provincials resident in Paris. 
Of the municipality of 120 members at that time, only 
sixteen were Parisians ; and the excesses of the Reign 
of Terror, according to Mr. Vandam, must not be laid 
to the charge of the inoffensive capital. 

‘* French Men and French Manners ” is but a volume 
of odd chapters, yet it covers a good deal of ground. The 
author does not scruple to speak frankly, though he has 
been accused of severity and injustice. He is certainly 
not so favourable as, say, Mr. Max O’Rell, but then he 
is the more likely to be just for that reason, and certainly 
he is not so uncomplimentary as many Frenchmen 
themselves. M. Halévy’s sketch of the Cardinal family, 
for example, which Mr. Vandam quotes, is more ruth- 
less in the faithful light it sheds upon the morality of 
the lower French classes than any criticism of a foreigner 
could be. Mr. Vandam hits off the distinction between 
the two countries very acutely when he says that he 
has never in England come across a girl who from her 
earlier years ‘‘deliberately harboured the wish to go to 
the bad for the sake of finery and a luxuriously idle 


life.” In France, on the contrary, that desire actuates | 


almost every provincial girl who goes to Paris. The 
squalor of her previous life has been her.lesson ; she has 
avarice, the besetting sin of the French, grounded in 
her natvre ; and she determines to do as well for herself 
as she can and makes few scruples about it. And no 
feature in French life is so horrible as the indifference 
with which parents look upon the “alliances” of their 
daughters M. and Madame Cardinal are not at all 
exceptional ; and they, we may say, actually bred their 
daughters with a view to spending a comfortable old 
age upon the offerings of the ‘‘protectors.” No doubt 
the greed of the French peasant is mainly responsible 
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for this state of affairs ; but for the tone of morality in 
higher circles national customs are to blame rather 
than national characteristics. The French boy has 
been accustomed to pass his life in very unhealthy con- 
ditions, and though changes for the better are taking 
place, the improvement will naturally be very slow. 
The dowry question, again, is a great obstacle in the 
way of reform. ‘‘ We buy our husbands,” says a young 
lady in ‘‘Un Beau Mariage.” Marriage is a purely 
commercial arrangement. The fact that the demoiselle 
libre has recently made her appearance in French society 
has not altered the general conditions upon which the 
young girl is bartered away in wedlock. The only 
difference between the demoiselle libre and the ingénue is, 
as Mr. Vandam remarks, that the one knows everything 
and the other nothing, when she is given in marriage. 
The results in both cases are, of course, deplorable ; 
but we cannot quite fathom the author’s meaning when 
he says that the demozselle libre, ‘‘compared to our well- 
bred, genuine English girl, is as Mrs. Malaprop to Lady 
Wortley Montagu.” On the whole, one acquires from 
the consideration of these and other facts a certain 
accession of insular satisfaction. Mr. Vandam himself, 
obviously, is better content with the ‘‘only country to 
which he owes allegiance.” The superior comfort of 
English life is, indeed, very forcibly marked in his pages. 
The French cook appears to be a formidable person, 
tyrannical, unpunctual, and grasping, and Mr. Vandam 
ean find little good to say of French servants in general. 
While we think his strictures are slightly overcharged 
in this particular, we are at one with him in his denun- 
ciation of the concierge. The concierge is not only a 
tyrant, but a spy, and one with whom tenants are bound 
to be upon good terms, in view of the mischief he or she 
might do them. 

It is not easy to feign familiarity with the French 
military system, and Mr. Vandam is clearly intimate 
with it. He gives usa very admirable picture of barrack 
life, and is of opinion that though the conscript would 
commit a good many crimes to escape service, when his 
term is over no bitter recollections survive. In fact,the 
soldier swaggers with the best. Though nowadays 
France is paying great attention to her navy, it was not 
always so, as an official document published by Admiral 
La Ronciére bears witness. It was at the time of the 
American war, and the document ran thus: ‘‘ Let those 
families who are uneasy take heart. The only unhealthy 
parts of Mexico are the tropical parts, and they are occu- 
pied by the navy!” It is interesting to note Mr. 
Vandam's testimony to the advantage of the ‘‘one year’s 
voluntary system,” which has now been abolished. We 
do not need, perhaps, at this time to be reminded that, 
politically, France is corrupt, but Mr. Vandam gives us 
what he vouches for as a veracious account of an elec- 
tioneering campaign, which should open the eyes of 
those who still cling to their faith in the purity of Repub- 
lican Government. We have no space to touch upon 
any more of the interesting topics in ‘French Men and 
French Manners.” There are sound useful chapters 
upon low life in Paris, and incidentally we may remark 
that, if all Mr. Vandam says be true, a Government pawn- 
shop is not an institution we should like to see tried here. 
On the whole, we certainly prefer our own life, though 
that, of course, must be set down to national prejudice. 
Anyhow, we have Mr. Vandam’s support in his pleasant 
“book of gossip” as he calls it. If we have given no 
idea of the readable nature of his book, it is entirely our 
fault and not his. 


A COLLECTION OF JAPANESE ART-WORK. 


“*The Catalogue of the Collection of the Japanese 
Works of Art.” By Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart. 
Edited by Marcus Huish. London: Privately 


printed. 1895. 


CARPA’S advice to scientists, ‘‘make monographs,” 
may be applied to collectors of works of art, with 

the substitution of ‘‘ catalogues” for ‘‘ monographs.” 
Intelligently made, such catalogues become invalu- 
able documents for reference and study, and may easily, 
by liberal illustration, be made delightful to the eye as 
well asinstructive. Japanese collections are few and far 
between in this country, and until about ten years ago, 
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when there was an exhibition at the Society of Arts and 
an admirable catalogue drawn up by Mr. T. Hayashi, no 
attempt had been made to classify the lacquers, metal 
works, and wood carvings of old Japan, or to identify 
the masters, periods, and schools. Gradually, however, 
since that date the fact has been recognized that 
the art-work of Japan is a serious art, which has 
through centuries been distinguished by the peculiar 
eminence of special masters of each period, the founders 
of schools of which the traditions are still perpetuated ; 
and except at our public museums, where, with the sole 
exception of the British Museum, this great branch of 
decorative art-work is sadly neglected, there are few 
recent collections which have not been formed with some 
idea, however imperfect, of the same kind of discrimina- 
tion and classification as is shown in the collection 
of European art-objects. Sir Trevor Lawrence has 
obviously confined his selection to a comparatively 
recent school of art, that of the last century and of the 
present century, omitting most of the really great 
masters, and it must be said with regret that a good 
deal of the pains and expense that he has been at in 
issuing this costly book has been sadly wasted through 
the incompetence of the cataloguer. If, as the editor 
of this catalogue alleges, there is no one in this country 
who is capableof making even a good guess at the makers 
and dates of the objects catalogued and illustrated, it was 
hardly worth while to produce a bulky volume such as 
this, which conveys no sort of information either to the 
student or the casual reader on any of the points on 
which it is most important that an art catalogue should 
furnish some proper data. In the catalogue it is stated 
that the proof-sheets passed under the eyes of a most 
erudite collector. It is difficult to reconcile such revision 
with the fact that in this long and arid list there is hardly 
an attempt to distinguish objects of the latest date, as 
many of them are, from objects of the earliest. Evena 
tiro in Japanese art would have no difficulty in setting 
aside and bringing together the works of the successive 
masters of such a highly characteristic school as that, for 
example, of Korin and his successors, which dates from 
the seventeenth century down to the last productions 
of his nineteenth-century successor, Kenya, who died 
only six years ago; nor could he fail to distinguish 
the works of the whole series of the eighteen Kajikawas, 
or of the Komas, or of Shunsho, the favourite deity of 
Mr. Whistler. But here all are mixed together: no in- 
dication is given whether the works which are catalogued 
so indiscriminately were produced in the sixteenth cen- 
tury or the nineteenth, nor is any indication, however 
faint, given of the relative merits and characteristics of the 
schools of art ; of the bold, heavily encrusted work of 
Korin, with its daring outlines, its solid inlays of pewter 
and mother-of-pearl, the keramic combinations in bril- 
liant colour of Ritsuo and his followers with its back- 
ground of ribbed wood, the highly polished and mirror- 
like smooth surface of the works of Shunsho and Shiomi, 
in which all the decoration lies below the surface, the 
polychromatic effects of the Komas and the peculiarities 
of their flaming tones of red. This requires no erudition, 
and is a necessary element of any attempt at producing 
an illustrated catalogue raisonné, There are many other 
respects in which Mr. Huish has failed as conspicuously 
to make this catalogue either accurate, amusing, or in- 
structive. There is no attempt even to reproduce the 
signatures of the artists. In the identification of good 
Japanese art-works this is of primary importance, see- 
ing that nearly every fine piece is signed, and that the 
first essential for a collector of Japanese art-work is 
that he should be able to identify such signatures. The 
little paragraphs referring to legends illustrated are 
useful, but far too meagre. Many of the photographs 
are of a confused character and give little idea, as for 
instance in the case of the netsukes, of the subtlety and 
beauty of the objects. It is absurd for Mr. Huish to 
plead, as he does openly in the preface, either his own 
ignorance, which is patent on every page, or the diffi- 
culty of finding any one who knew anything about the 
subject. Mr. Anderson’s catalogues of his collection of 
prints in the British Museum furnish a direct contradic- 
tion to any such plea; as do also the admirable catalogues 
made by Sir Augustus Frank of his collection of pottery 
in the British and South Kensington Museums, and the 
erudite catalogue made by Mr. Hayashi of Mr. Ernest 
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Hart’s collections which were shown at the Society or 
Arts, and, more recently, the excellent catalogues of the 
Japanese exhibitions at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
If we might venture to advise Sir Trevor Lawrence, our 
suggestion would be to withdraw the present catalogue 
altogether from circulation and to entrust it to the hands 
of Mr. Hayashi, or to Mr. Anderson, or to some one who 
knows something about the subject : to make a properly 
classified account of his obviously fine collection of lacs, 
and to add to it some good chromo-lithographs of typical 
specimens, such as those which Mr. Grigg has published 
of the Indian collections at South Kensington. 

The very scanty series of ¢subas and the very poor list 
of keramics might perhaps with advantage be omitted alto- 
gether, or largely supplemented, and characteristic speci- 
mens of the work of Korin, Ritsuo, Koyetsu, Soyetsu, 
Kenya, and Zeshin should be added. It would be well alsoto 
have the collectionexamined byan expert suchas Mr. Bing 
or Mr. Hayashi, so as to eliminate a number of objects 
which are obviously only modern imitations and the illus- 
trations of which only confuse the reader. The present 
catalogue seems to us rather worse than valueless; it 
is misleading and confusing, jumbling together a mis- 
cellaneous series of objects of the most varied periods 
and differing value, without any attempt at guidance or 
discrimination. With the plates of the Autotype Com- 
pany, which Sir Trevor Lawrence has at command, it 
would be quite possible to make a catalogue which would 
be of interest and value in respect to the limited period 
over which it ranges, although it would have no preten- 
sion to representative completeness or to adequate illus- 
tration of the greater schools of Japanese art. As it is, 
Sir Trevor Lawrence is only to be thanked and condoled 
with, for the book is far from creditable, and is likely 
to render our British standard of knowledge and con- 
noisseurship ridiculous in the eyes of Continental judges 
and of the Japanese themselves. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


‘* Dictionary of National Biography.” Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XLII. O’Duinn—Owen. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1895. 


]* a volume of biography which begins with the name 

of O’Duinn and ends with that of Owen, Ireland 
and Wales are presumably well represented. Among 
the most important of the many O’s are Saint Laurence 
O’Toole, Archbishop of Dublin, canonized in 1226; 
Dermot O’Hurley, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel 
from 1581 to 1584, when, after cruel torture heroically 
borne, he was hanged by martial law ; Grace O’Malley, a 
chieftainess of Amazonian renownin thesixteenthcentury ; 
sundry O’Mores and O’Neills, mostly in the rebel line ; 
General O’Mahony, the defender of Cremona against the 
Austrians ; and LordChancellor O'Hagan. Among minor 
notabilities is Dennis O’Kelly, who obtains a niche in 
the Temple of Fame on the principle of accounting ‘‘ the 
honours of his matchless horse his own,” for he was the 
possessor of Eclipse. He ‘‘ was additionally famous in 
his day as the owner of a talking parrot, which whistled 
the ro4th Psalm.” O’Meara, the medical attendant of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, and the torment of Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s life, is the subject of an interesting article by 
Colonel Knollys. His partisanship of Napoleon won 
O’Meara honour and glory among English Liberals, 
and he proceeded to take up Queen Caroline, became 
‘fan active member of the Reform Club,” and ‘‘a 
warm adherent of Daniel O’Connell,” dying appro- 
priately of an illness contracted, so it was said, by 
attending one of the Irish Liberator’s meetings. As 
a specimen, and not an unpleasing one, of the 
modern Irish revolutionist, we may take John Boyle 
O’Reilly, whose earliest feat was to enlist (in 1863) in 
the roth Hussars, for the purpose of sapping the loyalty 
of his comrades. ‘‘ With boyish recklessness,” we are 
told by a biographer cited in the Dictionary, ‘‘ O’Reilly 
embroidered rebel devices on the underside of his saddle- 
cloth and in the lining of his military overcoat.” This 
way of making faces, as it were, behind the back of 
authority is, no doubt, exciting and enjoyable, but 
rather futile. He accomplished, however, greater 
things than this. ‘Thanks to the exertions of 
O'Reilly,” the regiment ‘‘ became disaffected in due 
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course” —the expression is charmingly characteristic 
of the Irish idea of the eternal fitness of things, But 
though ‘‘ he brought in some eighty men to be sworn in, 
had them divided into two prospective troops, obtained 
possession of the key of an unused postern gate, and 
had everything ready to take his men, armed and 
mounted, out of barracks at a given signal,” the 
mutiny, or the revolution, or whatever it was to be, did 
not come off. When O’Reilly’s complicity was dis- 
covered, he would probably, under any other Govern- 
ment but that of England, have been ‘‘ in due course” 
shot; but as it was, he lived, ‘‘after visiting many 
English convict prisons,” to escape from penal servitude 
in Western Australia, to bring about the rescue of his 
associates, and to do other work for the fenian cause— 
we write ‘‘fenian”’ with a small first letter, not out of dis- 
respect, but because such is the fancy of the present bio- 
grapher. Moreover, in the character of a man of letters. 
and a poet, ‘‘ he soon filled a distinguished place in the 
literary society of Boston,” was made an honorary 
LL.D. of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, and 
at last, within recent years, inadvertently killed himself 
with an overdose of chloral. 

Of Owains and Owens there are over fifty, not, how- 
ever, all Welshmen in any strict sense. The most 
important is a Lancaster man by birth, Sir Richard Owen 
—‘‘ always more widely known by the title of ‘ Professor 
Owen’ than by the knightly addition of his later years” 
—whose life and work are fully treated of by Sir William. 
H. Flower. He is followed by Robert Owen the Socialist, 
who finds in Mr. Leslie Stephen a biographer appre- 
ciative of the good points of his subject, while at the 
same time capable of regarding him in a spirit of quiet 
humour. One of the earliest important incidents in 
Robert Owen’s career was the too hasty swallowing of 
some scalding-hot flummery—not metaphorically, but 
literally—and a permanent injury to his digestion 
thereby. Ata tender age he was sent to a day-school, 
and having learned all that his master could teach, 
was, when seven years old, appointed to some position 
dignified with the title of ‘‘usher.” He read largely 
and omnivorously, and the study of controversies led 
him, by the time he was ten years old, to the con- 
clusion that there must be ‘‘ something fundamentally 
wrong in all religions, as they had been taught up to that 
period.” This was decided enough, but Mr. Stephen 
makes it sound a little stronger by bringing the quota- 
tion to an end at “ religions,” omitting the phrase which, 
though not very logically, does somewhat qualify Owen’s 
assertion. The boy was father of the man, who became, 
as the biographer neatly puts it, ‘‘ one of those intoler- 
able bores who are the salt of the earth. . . . He was 
essentially a man of one idea; that idea, too, was only 
partially right, and enforced less by argument than by 
incessant and monotonous repetition. Yet he will cer- 
tainly be recognised as one of the most important figures. 
in the social history of the time.” Mr. Stephen also con- 
tributes a lively and at times rather caustic biography of 
Laurence Oliphant, for whose religious aberrations he has 
little or no sympathy, though he is inclined to reject the 
suggested explanation of actualinsanity. ‘‘ Remarkable 
talents without thorough training have thrown many minds. 
off their balance, and Oliphant’s case is only exceptional 
for the singular combination of two apparently incon- 
sistent careers. Till his last years, at any rate, his 
religious mysticism did not disqualify him for being also 
a shrewd financier, a charming man of the world, and a 
brilliant writer.” 

Going back further in date, to kings of Gwynedd 
and princes of Powys, we note Owain Cyveiliog, a 
prince conspicuous, according to Giraldus, for justice, 
prudence, and moderation, but who would hardly 
satisfy the Welsh Nonconformist conscience of to-day, 
for in his hall, so it is averred in bardic poetry, ‘‘ there 
was drinking without regret, without refusal, and 
without any kind of want.” No initials are affixed to 
the destructive article upon Ossian or Oisin, who 
‘« must be regarded as a character of historical romance, 
and not as an author belonging to literary history.” 
Perhaps the writer fears to be torn in pieces by indignant 
Celts, jealous for Ossian’s poetic renown. Mr. Tait gives 
us an elaborate article upon the Lollard revolutionist and 
martyr, Sir John Oldcastle. Mr. Gollancz tells what little 
can be known of the personal history of the thirteenth- 
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century monk, Orm or Ormin, and supplements it with 
a study of the linguistic and literary history of Orm’s 
book of metrical homilies entitled, after its author, 
*‘Ormulum.” The editor, Mr. Lee, contributes im- 
rtant acticles upon Sir Thomas Overbury, the mur- 
dered victim of a dark Court intrigue in the days of 
James I., upon the dramatist Otway, author of ‘‘ Venice 
Preserved,” and upon Sir Thomas Osborne, first Earl 
of Danby, the Minister of Charles II. Mr. Seccombe 
supplies the notice of poor old Ruth Osborne, whose 
melancholy claim to fame is that she ‘‘was the 
last victim in England of the superstitious belief in 
witchcraft,” being ducked to death by a*mob at Long- 
marstone in Hertfordshire in 1751. The ringleader, a 
mercenary ruffian who collected money from the rabble 
for ‘‘the sport he had shown them in ducking the old 
witch,” was deservedly hanged; but there was a strong 
local feeling that it was ‘‘a hard case to hang a 
man for destroying an old wicked woman that had 
done so much harm by her witchcraft.” Outram, 
‘*the Bayard of India,” receives a full and interesting 
notice from Colonel Vetch. In the domain of art and 
literature, we pause at the names of the two Opies, the 
painter-husband and the literary wife. The article on 
the painter is by Mr. Monkhouse, who mentions an 
early appearance of the young ‘‘ Cornish wonder” as 
‘* Master Oppey,”’ but not the further detail given in that 
lively and spiteful book, ‘‘ Nollekens and his Times,” 
that it was by the judicious advice of Peter Pindar that 
the vulgar sound of ‘‘ Oppey” was exchanged for the 
aristocratic ‘‘ Opie.” Miss Elizabeth Lee gives a plea- 
sant account of the fascinating Mrs. Opie, who in her 
widowhood ‘‘managed to combine a love of plea- 
sure, society, and pretty clothes with the religion of a 
quaker.” Nevertheless she was capable of a con- 
siderable sacrifice to her religion, if it be true that 
she lost ‘‘upwards of a thousand pounds copy- 
money” by refusing, in obedience to the dictates of 
Quaker duty, to complete a projected novel. She 
also—though this does not appear in the biography— 
spoilt one of her best ‘‘lays,” that on the fall of a 
soldier-cousin in the wars, by recasting it so as to 
give it a proper Peace Society tone. John Oswald, 
native of Edinburgh, ‘‘ poet and republican,” deserves 
remembrance as the subject of a sharp saying of Tom 
Paine. Oswald, who had been an officer in India, was 
converted byintercourse with Brahmins tovegetarianism, 
on the ground of humanity. But he did not disapprove 
of war or of revolution, for he joined the Jacobin Club 
in Paris, and was appointed commandant of the first 
battalion of pikemen. ‘It is stated that on one occasion 
he coolly suggested, at a party of some members of the 
Convention, as the most effectual method of averting 
civil war, the putting to death of every suspected man 
in France; to which Thomas Paine replied, ‘ Oswald, 
you have lived so long without tasting flesh that you 
have a most ferocious appetite for blood.’” Possibly it 
may have been the wine, which it appears that Oswald 
was accustomed to drink ‘‘ plentifully,” rather than the 
abstinence from flesh, that created the ‘‘ ferocious appe- 
tite.” But if reckless of the lives of others, he at any 
rate did not spare either his own or those of his nearest 
kin, for, together with histwo sons, he fell in battle against 
the Vendean Royalists. Perhaps nearly a column and 
a half upon the prize-fighter Tom Oliver, alias ‘‘ the 
Chelsea gardener,” might be thought below ‘‘the dignity 
of history,” if history had any dignity left. But all 
tastes have to be consulted, and whatever may be the 
kind of eminence that takes one’s fancy, one is pretty 
sure to light upon an illustrious example of it in every 
volume of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 


TWO MEDICAL BOOKS. 


**Clinical Lectures and Essays.” Vol. Il. By Sir 
William Jenner, Bart., F.R.S. London: Rivington, 
Percival & Co. 1895. 


HIS second volume consists of a series of Lectures on 
various common diseases, delivered by Sir William 
Jenner while an active member of the staff of University 
College and the Children’s Hospital. In date some of 
them are old: the earliest was given in 1859. In vigour 
and thoroughness they are matched by few modern 
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treatises on the same subjects. They are addressed 
primarily, of course, to medical readers ; but they havea 
wider interest. It is very striking to find how perma- 
nently true and valuable are the results recorded by 
painstaking, constant watching of numerous cases over 
and over again repeated. The very power of observing 
disease in human individuals seems to be rapidly 
becoming almost a lost art. The microscope, bacteria 
of every kind, curious chemical dreams, lure away 
many men into side issues, about which they discuss 
more or less profitably. Books are produced rapidly to 
spread the new idea, for fear it should be exploded before 
the binder can finish his work. We have had several 
such theoretical triumphs in the last few years ; Koch’s 
consumption cure is a typical example. The rush for fame 
in medicine has led to the necessity of discovering some- 
thing, whether it be true or not; and discoveries have been 
madeand unmade with dull persistency by almostevery one. 
We have here in this book the complete negation of the 
modern method. It is odd that literally nothing has 
been added to our knowledge of rickets, for instance, 
nothing that is worth knowing, which will not be found 
in this essay written nearly forty years ago. And many 
modern descriptions might well be amplified from it. 
The same holds true of other portions of the series. 
The great reputation of Sir William Jenner as a clinical 
teacher is here amply justified. It is a work of perma- 
nent value, and will rank in time with the writings of 
Thomas Watson, and Graves of Dublin, as the sound 
result of keen and accurate observation. The writing is 
terse and clear, and of almost French lucidity. 


‘*The Home Book of Medical Treatment.” By Robert 
Bell, M.D., F.F.P.S.G., &c. Glasgow: David 
Bryce & Son. 1895. 


This book is meant presumably for those who are 
completely without knowledge or common-sense. It 
consists of a series of dicta, inadequate where not obvious, 
on every subject that can anyhow be dragged into the 
sphere of medicine. They are alphabetically arranged. 
Pears are defined as ‘‘ fruit which requires great dis- 
crimination in selecting.” ‘‘ Jaws, as is well known, 
form a portion of the skull, and are employed in the 
process of mastication.” And so on. It is difficult to 
see why an author should have taken the trouble to 
compile such a purposeless volume. 


A FRENCH IMPRESSION OF LONDON. 


**Notes sur Londres.” Par Brada. Paris: Calmann 


Lévy. 1895. 


** TOUIR semble étre le but unique et Iégitime de toute 

existence.” Things must have altered strangely 
when London produces this impression on a visitor from 
France. Yet such is the keynote of Brada’s book. The 
summing-up provokes curiosity as to the evidence 
produced. And of evidence Brada—it is a lady, we 
believe, whom the pseudonym conceals—has plenty ; 
singularly free from prejudice, she presents her facts 
persuasively and well. We are now, it seems, passing 
through an acute crisis of emancipation ; the new spirit, 
born in the last twenty years, has entirely changed 
society ; we are pervaded by a passion for the beautiful, 
the delicate, the superfluous; in our Board schools, in 
our hospitals, in our homes, a desire to delight the eye 
and ear, to satisfy the spirit and the senses no less than 
material needs, is triumphant. Yes, not only is the 
prison of Puritanism crumbling down, but our ancient 
and renowned ‘“‘hypocrisy” is dying too. And Brada 
deplores its death! For whether sincere or not, it had 
the moral value of a strong public opinion. 

Some of these conclusions may appear surprising. 
Yet we must remember that an observer from outside 
is far better fitted to gauge a change in which we our- 
selves have more or less unconsciously participated ; 
and Brada’s impressions are as obviously sincere as her 
observation is keen and thorough. And if this keen eye 
is engaged rather in exploring and divining the current 
of present tendencies than directed to the backwaters of 
reaction or stagnation, is not that the business of true 
science? The Puritans make a din, it is true; but the 
cause of their outcries is just this vehement spirit of 
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emancipation which Brada proclaims as dominant. 
latter is the vital fact. 

The many pages devoted to the New Woman, of 
whose importance Brada is sufficiently aware, will be 
less interesting to English than to foreign readers. One 
chapter alone, that on the theatre, is entirely and un- 
accountably inadequate. ‘‘The Tempter” and ‘‘Charley’s 
Aunt” cannot fairly be taken as the sole types of modern 
English drama; and there seems something wrong about 
the description of the author of the former piece, as ‘‘le 
poéte Jones, disciple et continuateur de Swinburne.” 
But, on the whole, the book is wonderfully free from 
those almost inevitable little slips and misconceptions 
with which we expect to be amused in a foreigner’s 
description of ourselves. 

Brada’s book, in fine, is a remarkable addition to that 
very interesting series of works, which our visitors, 
from Voltaire to Bourget, have devoted to our life and 
customs. With all their many differences, there has 
been one dominant impression running through them ; 
the impression of a strenuous life, a militant and superb 
energy. Poets like Heine, Chénier, or Gautier, shrink 
from its aggressive vehemence ; but Brada, seeing from 
the inside, finds in the sleepless movement of Holborn 
and the Strand an electricity which carries one away 
with it, a sense of that mysterious force ‘‘qui fait 
marcher les armées et soutient les peureux.” England 
is expanding, is returning to the free spirit of Elizabethan 
times ; and with that is returning to the “‘ joy of life.” 
If this be true, it is a good omen; for it means that 
decline is not yet. As Brada notes, with her usual 
penetration, it is the ‘‘ instincts un peu grossiers” of 
this retained virility which guard our society from the 
dangers of its ‘‘ civilisation raffinée.” 


The 


FICTION. 


‘*My Lady Nobody.” By Maarten Maartens. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1895. 


“ee literary reputation of Maarten Maartens is an 
established fact.” So far this Review has already 
gone. It remains to congratulate him upon having 
established it before this present publication, which will, 
we fear, do much to weaken his foundation in the hearts 
and households of the reading public. The rivalry of 
brothers in love the reading public will tolerate, but the 
marriage of the heroine to a deceased husband's brother 
will, we are afraid, render the volume unpalatable to 
that important section which likes its fiction light, but 
withal takes it seriously. Quite apart from that the book 
is poor. Ursula married the wrong brother, who was 
the elder of the two, and cheated the younger out of his 
inheritance by saying her boy died after his father, 
whereas the infant died before. Things became very 
uncomfortable for her, and a unanimous village rioted 
when the brother-in-law came home flushed with victory 
from Acheen. (The fighting in Acheen as our author 
describes it can only be compared to a campaign of 
marionettes against shadows.) So she restores the 
property, and he asks her to marry him, and the book 
ends with the ancient pose, varied by a new use of an 
English adverb ; ‘‘and a flood of sunlight falling leisurely 
around them lighted into sudden brilliance ” (for no par- 
ticular reason) ‘‘ the cross upon his breast.” The book 
is overcrowded with minor characters, many of which 
are merely comic mechanisms: the wife-hunting miser 
Mopius, his niece Harriet, Aunt Josine and her patent 
medicines—Aunt Josine who takes an intimation of the 
marriage of her niece as an offer to herself, and a dozen 
similar accessories might well have been dispensed with. 
Indeed that remark applies to the whole book. We have 
read it without pleasure and without emotion. 


‘* Lyre and Lancet.” By F. Anstey. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1895. 

“Tom Chester’s Sweetheart.” By Joseph Hatton. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1895 

‘*A Sensational Trance.” By Forbes Dawson. London: 
Downey & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ Lyre and Lancet” is rapid and clever, 
readable from cover to cover—so much is bare justice— 
and, further, we must add that it is trite in comception 
and altogether unworthy of the author of the ‘Tinted 
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Venus” and ‘‘ Vice Versa.” The conventional poet of 
low comedy, soft hat, long hair, erotic verse, author of 
‘* Andromeda,” goes down to a country house, whither 
a little ‘‘ vet” who has trained the celebrated bull bitch 
Andromeda is also bound. The poet, travelling second- 
class, is shown into the servants’ hall ; the “‘ vet,” travel- 
ling first, into the drawing-room. The obvious situations 
develop easily enough. It is all very funny, but it forces 
upon us the conviction that Mr. Anstey, who was once 
upon a time our most brilliant humourist, is now only our 
cleverest comic journalist. Some day, perhaps, he will 
tire of journalism, and turn to better things again, and 
then we shall rejoice to give him more than a third of a 
notice. Mr. Joseph Hatton, too, is really not to be 
encouraged this time. Farcical comedy is bad enough 
upon the stage ; a one-act farcical comedy made into a 
book, and full of such impossibilities as only theatrical 
convention can justify, is beyond forgiveness.’ His 
‘* Jessop Blythe” was very good reading, and we are 
ready to welcome as much more in that vein as he 
chooses to send us. But the memory of that book only 
intensifies our sense of the dullness of ‘‘Tom Chester’s 
Sweetheart.” Mr. Forbes Dawson, the author of ‘*A 
Sensational Trance,” writes in the English of a low- 
class betting man, and has produced a little volume as 
full of errors of taste as any we have seen this year. 
This is all the more to be regretted since now and again 
there are extraordinarily brilliant gleams of imagination, 
notably the dying carrion bird splashing on the water 
towards the beginning of the dream, and the crumbling 
dead actors in the vision of dead London. In places the 
style is repulsively vulgar—that must be clearly under- 
stood ; one must compare it to stale beer and onions and 
twopenny cigars to be understood. In spite of that, the 
reviewer has read it through with far more interest than 
he has found in many a better book. 


** Always Wrong.” By Charles T. C. James. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1895. 


The ghost of Dickens, sadly attenuated, still walks 
the earth in the person of Mr. C. T. C. James, entertain- 
ing as ever—for his particular readers—in spite of his thin- 
ness. Ernest is a colourless version of David Copperfield 
—a David Copperfield left out in the rain—who marries 
a highly re-coloured little Dora called Gueldina, and 
loves and collaborates with a superior angel named 
Stella. Guppy turns up, much defaced, as the amorous 
Sneal, but most of the other characters are flattened 
beyond recognition. It is a pleasure, however, to come 
across the village of Dingley by name. Altogether 
‘* Always Wrong” is a readable, entertaining, mediocre 
book, and witnesses to the power of Dickens to stand 
extreme dilution. The whole lump is leavened by him. 
That is as much as we can say for it. It is scarcely 
within the province of criticism to deal more fully with 
deliberate imitations. 


‘Fooled by a Woman.” By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
London: F. V. White & Co. 1895. 


It was George who was fooled, and the bad but beauti- 
ful Bianca did it. She was an Italian and a widow— 
which accounts for any wickedness. Entirely in the 
interest of the story she murdered her mother-in-law 
with a knife, and peppered the corpse with lockets, 
walking-sticks, visiting cards, and other trifles dis- 
tinctive of George. George was out for a walk at the 
time and met no one but an old man, who, poor old 
fellow ! was on his way to South Africa in order not to 
interfere with the injustice of the trial. Bianca showed 
the police inspector over the scene of the crime, and 
suggests George as a likely person. ‘‘’E love me to 
distraction. Very likely ’ardly knew what ’e do,” she 
says in her beautiful soft Italian-English. A blood- 
stained knife, bearing George’s name in large letters, 
was found beside the old lady’s body. This, coupled 
with Bianca’s fascinating beauty and the ostentatious 
garnishing of the murdered woman with his other little 
treasures, satisfied everybody of his guilt. He was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death. But the gods 
would not have it so. Twice the noose was adjusted, 
twice ‘‘the machinery” refused to hang an innocent 
man. ‘Bewildered and alarmed” at this dangerous evi- 
dence of volition on the part of the gallows the officials 
locked him up again, and, regretting their inability to 
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hang the convict provided, ‘“‘awaited further instruc- 
tions.” Was the convict sent the right one? The 
Home Secretary did not know, but, taking the safe line, 
commuted his sentence to imprisonment for life. Then 
a bricklayer at work upon the chimney of the old lady’s 
boudoir is startled by the discovery of a blood-stained 
carving knife of unknown sex anda ‘‘fine female pocket- 
handkerchief.” ‘‘ A reaction took place in my favour,” 
says George vaguely, ‘‘ and I was set at liberty.” And 
soon. It isa fine female novel of the good old school, 
ignorant and ill written. It ought to please the readers 


_of really ‘‘ healthy ” literature. 


“Annals of the Court of Oberon.” By John Hunter 
Duvar. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 
‘Some Passages in Plantagenet Paul’s Life.” By Him- 

self. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 
“Told on the Pagoda.” By Mimosa. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1895. 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. should be careful not to 
publish the works of dull authors. We wonder why they 
do it. Here are two more quite impossible books from 
them. Mr. Duvar, we learn from the title-page, is the 
author of ‘‘ The Enamorado” and ‘‘ Roberval ” Dramas; 
** The Triumph of Constancy, a Romaunt,” “ Immigra- 
tion of the Fairies,” &c. We have never heard of any 
of them before, and we will see that we avoid them. 
Not that Mr. Duvar impresses us as a hopelessly dull 
person ; he has, indeed, a very fair share of imagination, 
but he lacks discrimination, the capacity to select and 
finish, and without these saving qualities any writer 
must necessarily be a bore. ‘‘ Plantagenet Paul” is 
altogether hopeless, a writer of the dreariest reminis- 
cences, chiefly of loans and landladies. We cannot 
imagine how this kind of stuff gets itself printed. 
‘*Told on the Pagoda” is a collection of very unin- 
teresting Burmese fables eked out by irrelevant photo- 
graphs of Burmese scenery. 


NEW SCIENCE BOOKS. 


*‘ Contributions to the Mathematical Theory of Evolution. II. 
Skew Variation in Homogeneous Material.” By Karl 
Pearson, University College, London. London: Published 
for the Royal Society by Dulau & Co. 1895. 


WE are now familiar with the method of representing a 
varying series of numbers by a curve. The fluctuations of 
the barometer and thermometer, for instance, are represented in 
the daily papers by a waving line drawn through the various 
successive points to which the column of mercury has reached. 
If a couple of hundred coins are place upon a tray and tossed on 
the table repeatedly it is plain that at each throw any number 
of heads from none to two hundred may turn up after each 
throw. If there were no trick in the business, none and two 
hundred would very rarely appear. Most frequently the 
balance between heads and tails would be more or less even. 
Now, supposing we were to take a piece of paper ruled into two 
hundred vertical columns and to write the numbers from nothing 
to two hundred in order along the foot of the columns. Then 
suppose we sat down and tossed the tray of two hundred coins 
a few thousand times, at each toss counting the number of heads 
and placing a black mark in the proper column, we should find 
that the middle columns would soon increase in height, while the 
fateral columns would increase much more slowly. After a 
sufficient number of experiments, providing that the tossing 
was fair, the top of the columns would form a curve rising 

ly from the nothing to the hundred column and filling 
regularly up to the two hundred. Such a curve would be nearly 
what a mathematician like Professor Pearson would call the 
normal curve of frequency. Supposing, however, that when the 
operator was not looking after each throw some one were to 
turn round half a dozen or so of the tails to heads, it will readily 
be understood that the resulting curve would not be symmetrical 
but would bulge out on one side of the middle line. A large 
number of other disturbing causes would alter the curve in a 
definite fashion. 

Those who are dealing with the problems of life, with vital 
statistics, measurements of variations, and so forth, employ this 
method of plotting out curves, and Professor Pearson’s present 
paper deals with the mathematical aspects of the kind of curves 
that result from their empirical observations. Only an expert 
mathematician could follow his ingenious and learned mathe- 
matical reasoning upon the various forms of curves that deviate 
from the normal curve of frequency. He has been able to 
show that the various “Skew” curves that are plotted out 
empirically by observers of variations and of vital statistics, have 
an order in their abnormality and can be made the subject of 
abstract mathematical theorems. Taking the matter of varia- 
tions alone, Mr. Pearson’s reasoning seems to show that these 
do not occur either lawlessly, or like the tossing of a number of 
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similar coins. They are not, in fact, due to a number of con- 
tributory causes, indefinitely great, of similar magnitude and 
independent. It is as if some of the coins were turned over 
after every throw, and as if some were fastened together in 
groups so as to appear all heads or alltails. There are definite 
agencies at work, and it seems as if Mr. Pearson’s abstract 
es would serve to show the naturalist where to look for 
them. 


“The Pathology of Mind. A Study ofits Distempers, Deformi- 
ties, and Disorders.” By Henry Maudsley, M.D. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


Dr. Maudsley has so altered the form and added to the 
contents of the original edition of 1879 that it may be re- 
garded as a new work. But, new book or new edition, it is 
likely to remain the standard English treatise on insanity for 
some time to come. Insanity is not a subject to be dealt with 
at any length here ; it is too grim a subject for the pages of a 
Review. But those who have stomach for it will find Dr. 
Maudsley’s treatment lucid and thorough, his style uncumbered 
by an excess of technical terminology, and with a grave and 
pleasant literary flavour as of the old-fashioned scholarly 
physician. We could commend the book rather to the student 
of men and mind than to one desiring a technical training in 
technical knowledge. Among things of general interest, we 
noted first that Dr. Maudsley throws cold water upon the con- 
nection between genius and insanity recently blazoned into 
fame by Lombroso and Nordau. In this opinion we believe 
that all but a few Continental alienists would agree with him. 
He also has little to say in favour of a popular opinion concern- 
ing the connection between insanity and the grosser lesions 
and diseases of the brain. The marvels of modern brain 
surgery have led many, who are not experts, to think that the 
future treatment of insanity must be surgical: that were 
pressure on the brain lessened by removal of a bony ingrowth 
or of atumour, the disordered function would be restored. Dr. 
Maudsley holds that, however important surgical tumours and 
growths may be in epilepsy and in some forms of paralysis, they 
play the slightest part in causing insanity. As to a third question 
the interest of Dr. Maudsley’s book lies in its omission. A 
number of modern physiologists believe that some of the forms 
of insanity find their closest parallel in diseases known to be 
caused by microbes. The mere suggestion of the parallelism 
brings forward many curious investigations that are being made 
and that will be made. At present, as Dr. Maudsley sorrow- 
fully admits, the treatment of insanity is most unsuccessful : at 
least fifty per cent of insane people die insane, while the greater 
number of those who recover once, relapse. Knowledge of a 
vera causa of even one class of cases of insanity without doubt 
would lead to a more successfu! treatment. On the other hand, 
the suggestion that insanity of some kinds may be the result of 
a microbe, brings in its train the uneasy thought that insanity 
may be contagious. But on such matters Dr. Maudsley is 
silent. 


“ Summer Studies of Birds and Books.” By W. Warde Fowler. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


These pleasant studies have already appeared in magazines 
or in pamphlet form, and bird-lovers will be grateful to their 
author for the collection. Like the well-known earlier essays 
of the same writer, they are charming but slight records of 
accurate observations of bird-life in England, in the Alps, and 
so forth. The last chapter, that on the departure of our birds 
in autumn, contains an interesting novelty. Mr. Fowler has 
repeatedly gone to the south coast to see the last of the depart- 
ing swallows. At Durlstone Point, near Swanage, he has 
noticed that as the flocks of swallows arrive they soar up into 
the air. If the weather be clear and the coast of the Isle of 
Wight visible, they set out for France, using the island as a 
landmark ; if mists obscure the island, they linger by the coast 
awaiting a kindlier day. It is curious how observations accu- 
mulate to show that migrants take not what is now the easiest 
passage, but passages which in far earlier times were the land- 
passages. 


“Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses.” Compiled by Diana 
Clifford Kimber. New York and London: Macmillan & 


Co. 1895. 


This singular compilation is written by a lady for nurses, and 
is noticeable chiefly for its omissions. To bowdlerize human 
anatomy seems to us to betray an attitude of mind fit only for 
comic opera. Diana Clifford Kimber can scarcely hope to 
bowdlerize the human body ; we believe that every self-respect- 
ing nurse will resent this variety of disordered sexuality. Apart 
from this special feature we cannot regard the compilation as 
satisfactory. If nurses require to know human anatomy, there 
are books in abundance, small and great, and all of them 
superior in arrangement and lucidity to this American lady’s 
compilation. 

“Birds, Beasts, and Fishes of the Norfolk Broadland.” By 
P. H. Emerson. London: David Nutt. 1895. 
Mr. Emerson has written a pleasant contribution to English 


local natural history. It is illustrated by a number of well- 
printed photographs, and the letterpress contains some curious 
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matter regarding the customs of birds and beasts written breezily 
and, as Bacon said, “ without fig-leaves.” 


“A Handbook of Systematic Botany.” By Dr. E. Warming. 
Translated by M. C. Potter. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
1895. 

The well-known treatise of the Copenhagen Professor has 
been carefully translated. The illustrations are numerous and 
excellent, and, as there is no English rival, it should be useful 
to teachers and students of botany. 


“ Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma.” Edited 
by W.T. Blandford. Moths. Vol. III. By G. F. Hampson. 
London : Taylor & Francis. 1895. 

This large volume contains two families of the NMoctuide— 
the Focilline and Deltoidine. Mr. Hampson is an authority 
well known to entomologists, and his work is well up to the 
standard of the monumental work published under the auspices 
of the Secretary of State for India. 


“An Elementary Textbook of Anatomy.” 
London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 
This little volume is an excellent résumé of human anatomy 
with many clear and well-drawn figures. It should prove useful 
to elementary students and to nurses. 


“Lessons in Elementary Physics.” By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

This is a “new and enlarged edition” of a text-book that 
must already have been sold by tens of thousands. It needs no 
new commendation, as its masterly simplicity is known to every 
student and teacher of physics. 


By H. E. Clark. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Matter, Force, and Spirit.” London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1895. 

HIS book is somewhat mysterious. At the very beginning, 

in his own words, and at the end, in a quotation from Drum- 
mond, the author apparently concedes that any reasoning from 
science to the existence of God is fallacious ; and yet in the 
middle he seems to lose hold of this truth and gives “ scientific 
evidence of a supreme intelligence,” which is the sub-title of his 
book. Although his science is up to date and expressed in the 
most technical and modern terms, he makes the same old 
Paleyan spring from science to God which has been ridiculed a 
Soeetieed times—at least the difference of the spring is not 
obvious. The laws of science do not explain the existence of 
life, hence there must be a Divine First Cause; the world is 
beautiful and its laws exactly and wonderfully suited to the 
needs of humanity, therefore there must be a supreme intelli- 
gence. It is the same old absurdity of bringing reasoning to 
the help of religion, when religion has its all-powerful agent to 
itself—revelation—and needs no other help. The inevitable 
limits of reason were shadowed forth in the words of the 
Preacher: “He hath made everything beautiful in His time ; 
also He hath set the world in their heart, so that no man can 
find out the work that God maketh from the beginning to the 
end.” The old story of the Austrian officer still holds good as 
an analogy to the transition which the author makes on page 98 
from the limits of science to the necessity of a First Cause, 
The officer wished to arrange the aigrette fixed at the top of the 
tall shako he was wearing, and his arm could not reach high 
enough, so he got up on to a chair. 


“Some Wordsworth Finds.” Arranged and intrcduced by 
James Medborough. London; At the Unicorn Press. 1895. 


Lovers of Wordsworth’s poetry may temper the curiosity 
aroused by Mr. Medborough’s title. The slender volume 
satirizes—not altogether undeservedly—the rage for the in- 
edited ; the writer obtains from a deaf old woman his Hawks- 
head find—a “ sonnick” composed during a vacation ; from an 
old man, who perfectly remembered Wordsworth, certain pre- 
cious fragments are recovered, of which the first may be printed 


- here in full— Not Waterloo alone”; the “ Dunmail Raise 


Finds” consist of ten sonnets secured for the author with the 
aid of a five-pound note by a tramp. The elaborate joke of 
Mr. Medborough might have been enjoyable if his “finds” 
were clever parodies of Wordsworth’s style; but they are 
simply stupid, and Wordsworth did not indulge in such Cockney 
rhymes as “ brought,” “ port,” “ fought,” “snort.” Five hundred 
and fifty copies are printed ; a number in excess of the world’s 
need by exactly fifty times eleven. 


# Women, Love, and Life.” By William Platt. London : Charles 
Hirsch. 1895. 


It is rare for an author’s conviction of his own genius to be 
such an imperious obsession that he is forced to cry out a chal- 
lenge on every second page of his book. Such tyrannical 
assurance as Mr. Platt’s must mean something; and perhaps it 
arose not only from a presentiment that he would be misunder- 
stood, but also from a dim feeling that his book might possibly 
be fundamentally and hopelessly bad. For it is hardly credible 
that an author (however Tittle communication he holds with his 
fellows) could be entirely unconscious while he was making the 
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greatest blunder possible to a man who would be an artist. 
What Mr. Platt gives us of story or situation is radically indis- 
tinguishable from the fictions which every boy, cursed with 
imagination, has invented by the dozen to tickle his fancy with, 
putting himself, of course, in the place of the hero. Mr. Platt 
may have published, and he would have us believe that he even 
imagined, these things with the best intentions in the world; € 
this is so, if the king who tortures a beautiful girl before the 
greedy eyes of his court, and then falls in love with her and 
saves her, if the man who makes it the business of his life to 
save women from the blows of tormentors and dies in the arms 
of the last one he has saved, if such things are really the height 
of his objective fancy, he is indeed in a bad way. It is often not 
at all clear what lessons he thinks he is teaching in these situa- 
tions, but no lessons, no little addition of any sort, can set them 
right. Two things he certainly wishes to advocate : so much can 
be gathered from his book. One is a more simple—what is 
called, for shortness’ sake, pagan—attitude towards love; but 
here he is hindered by his entire sombreness, by a lack of 
laughter and sunniness. If he wants to see the thing well 
preached, let him turn to the tracts of Edward Carpenter; and 
there, too, he will find a cleaner,more dignified preaching of his 
second point, namely, that the children to be born, that the next 
generation is the criterion of love. Mr. Platt has no sense of 
proportion or grace, no tact, no sense of humour ; his literature 
is as ungainly as the Bronté music he published earlier, and as 
full of unrelenting earnestness and stern striving after elemental 
simplicity. This black earnestness superimposed on a com- 
pletely rotten artistic foundation makes the book a nightmare. 


“A — of Pleasure.” By E.V. B. London: Elliot Stock. 
1895. 

Here indeed we have the untroubled peace of the country so 
often sung, the calendar written in the succession of flowers and 
fruits, nay, the passages of the years themselves computed not 
by Ministries but by changes in the garden. If we leave the one 
garden for a moment it is but to look into another. This plea- 
sant life we lead till Christmas Eve, and then, sorely against our 
will, we are forced away from the happy earth into a land of 
dreams. Ifthe dream had succeeded, it would have been a bit 
of Jean Paul ; that is the best that can be said of it. It is strange 
that any one who has read Jean Paul (he is mentioned on p. 84) 
should have ventured on a religious dream, full of symbols and 
drenched with sentiment, a dream, too, on the eve of a great 
festival ; such things are his peculiar property, his alone. But 
a Eve only occupies seven pages out of more than two 

undred. 


“ Garden Flowers and Plants.” By J. Wright, F.R.H.S. London : 
Macmillan. 1895. 


This little primer is meant to help those amateurs who have a 
garden, not to cheer the unfortunate people who have none. And 
yet they too may find a fascination in Mr. Wright's instruc- 
tions, and start planting and tending in imagination a garden of 
their own, an even keener pleasure than reading about the real 
garden of another. Mr. Wright brings the very smell of earth 
and growth into our faces. However, that is but one of those 
extra prizes gained unconsciously by those who contend in the 
right way for some other object. And there is no doubt that 
er torn this little text-book will prove invaluable; the 

eginner will find in it exactly the information he must know, 
and generally does not, for the lack of a little telling. The cuts, 
too, are models of what such illustrations should be; they give 
the necessary information where words would be unconvincing, 
and they are mostly limited to comparisons of what young 
plants and cuttings should and should not look like. 


“Gardening & la Mode: Vegetables.” By Mrs. de Salis. 
London: Longmans. 1895. ‘ 

“ Gardening 4 la Mode: Fruits.” By Mrs. de Salis. London: 
Longmans. 1895. 


Here we have gardening combined with cookery, not a very 
pleasant combination sentimentally speaking. Moreover, re- 
cipes gain in lusciousness by certain technicalities of style 
which do not suit gardening, in spite of their practical air. 
“ Mushrooms ought to appear in six weeks, but that cannot be 
depended on, and sometimes are much longer in producing 
them.” There are also traces, happily less frequent, of the 
reverse process—the fuller style suited to garden instructions 
creeps into the recipes. ‘“ Drain, and pass it through a wire 
sieve, and then return it to the saucepan with a little salt”—the 
two z¢s are a wilful throwing away of privilege. Sometimes the 
two styles meet in equal force and then there is a pitched battle, 
as at the beginning of Spinach, where, in five lines, four z/s 
refer indifferently to three separate substantives, one of which 
is in the plural, The protection of vegetables from frost opens 
with, “ Cauliflowers showed the foliage bent down over their 
heads until nearly fit to cut. Then lift the plants and place 
them under cover.” |Now, whatever may be said about the style 
of these books, the meaning of the sentences is always clear ; 
hence there must be a misprint in this clause. Undoubtedly 
showed was in the MS. should have; the printer read the ud 
as we, and having to select between the two verbs showed and 
have, and knowing that cauliflowers do not have their foliage 
thus bent, quite rightly chose showed, and printed a sentence 
which at any rate cannot be contradicted. 
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“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” By Ian Maclaren. Eighth 
edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1895. 


The eighth edition of “Ian Maclaren”’s book ought to do some- 
thing to stay those discontented persons who inveigh so noisily 
against the taste of the present day—young men traitorous to 
their own generation and elders who ought to know better 
than to grumble ungratefully at the times to which they have 
been spared. A piece of fiction could not well be made up of 
more simple, straightforward sentiment. If the picture of 
Drumtochty life makes too frequent an appeal to the reader’s 
tears, the people in the picture aremore than normally healthy. 
Aconnected story is not ‘Ian Maclaren”’s fashion of representa- 
tion ; he displays his men and women as we should see them 
if we lived among them and understood them: This method 
results in something which resembles actual life more closely 
than a story can. We see the people in the Glen as we see 
those who surround us in life—only in a more gentle and 
appreciative spirit, Our vision is not concerned with story or 
problem, but with the appearance of individual character in the 
light of every day. Here and there a character is shown up by 
the more searching gleam of a great event ; but even these great 
events do not come as dénouements, climaxes, ends ; they are 
not of that importance, they become merged in the ordinary 
life which continues much the same as before. Weare not told 
the history of any inhabitant of Drumtochty, but we know what 
the people are like and how they appear to oneanother. There 
is only one misgiving which the sight of the “ fiftieth thousand ” 
of this book gives rise to. One of “Ian Maclaren”’s own elders 
should beseech him with all the earnestness he can command 
not to follow up his success recklessly and squeeze Drumtochty 
dry. Itis possible that a continuation of these gently humorous 
and pathetic character sketches, without the guiding and binding 
force of a story, may run either to thinness or peculiarity. 
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TURKEY CARPETS 
“XVII CENTURY ” 
CARPETS 


M A2LE & CO. receive weekly consignments of choice 

TURKEY CARPETS, and invite intending pur- 
chasers to examine and compare both quality and price 
before deciding elsewhere. These Carpets are in many 
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NEW ESTATE DUTIES. 


Policies containing the following 
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PAYMENT OF POLICY MONEYS 


PROBATE OR GRANT OF LETTERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


‘* For the purpose of providing a fund for the payment of the Estate 
Duties under the Finance Act, 1894, the Society, if so requested by the 
legal personal representative of the assured entitled to receive the Policy 
moneys upon grant of Probate or Letters of Administration, will (after 
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of the Policy moneys as shall be required by the duties aforesaid to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue or other the persons entitled to receive 
the same under the said Act or any other Statute.” 


The undertaking to pay before the grant of Probate either 


DIRECT TO THE LEGAL PERSONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE or to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
has not hitherto been offered to the public, and it is expected that this new 
departure will be much appreciated when it is remembered that at present 
Executors are very frequently compelled to place themselves under an 
obligation to Bankers and others to provide the Estate Duty required to be 
paid before the grant of the Probate. 


For Prospectus and Full Particulars write to the SECRETARY, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 
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NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECI ALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
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MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138, 7s. 6d, 


at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
cher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 16s. 9s. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Also a very large Stock of medium and high class wines, 
Including Vintages 1868, '70, '74, '77, '78, '80, '84, ‘89, ‘91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 

6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station. 

Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Liverpool: 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St. 
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BORWICK’S 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


THE BEST THAT MONEY 
CAN BUY. 


RYSTAL PALACE. 

AFRICAN VILLAGE. 

THE GREATEST NOVELTY IN LONDON! 

SOMALIS RIDING OSTRICHES! 
SOMALI PONY AND DROMEDARY RACES! 
MARVELLOUS SPEAR-THROWING! 
OSTRICH FARMING! 
THE ZOO OF THE FUTURE. 
Lions, Tigers, Bears, Hyenas, Cheetahs, &c., all in same Cage. 


ESIRABLE INVESTMENT. 

each, whole or part, in an enormously successful home enterprise. 15 per 

cent dividend paid. Price moderate. Write, PLoutos, care of Gould’s Advertising 
Offices, 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


soo Shares of £1 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS.—Chambers or Offices, at 


63, in well-lighted fireproof sanitary building. Strong rooms, lift, warmed 
passages, speaking tubes, hall porter, and resident housekeeper. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE.— 


Early application should be made to secure rooms for the Winter Session. 
Rent from 10s. to 16s. a week.—Apply to the WarpeNn, The College, Guy's 
Hospital, S.E. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Pre- 
liminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc, Examinations of the University of 
London will commence on October rst, and continue till Jul + 

Fee for the whole course £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital; or £5 5s. 
each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the Janu: 

For further particulars apply to the 
Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


Examination. 
arden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 


MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
SESSION 1895-94. 


THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER :, 
Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for the various Examinations in 
Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination of the 
University of London ; for Students of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineer- 
ing; and for those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some branch 
of applied science. Students may, however, attend any class or combination of 
ses. 


There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full particulars is 
sublished by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 6d. ; by post 7d. 


A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full information 
as to the various lecture and laboratory courses, lecture days and hours, fees, 
entrance and other scholarships, prizes, &c., is published by Messrs. Cornish, New 
Street, Birmingham. Price 6d.; by post 8d. 

Further information may be obtained 


mY H Principal. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary and Reg 


W OoLwIcH and SANDHURST.—WALTER WREN, 
M.A., Cambridge, PREPARES PUPILS. The latest references are to 
parents, &c., of pupils who passed 2nd, 7th, 13th 16th, 28th, 31st, 36th, 39th, and 
58th. The special characteristic of Mr. Wren’s system of military education is the 
preparation of candidates for both the open competitive and the coming-out 
examination, so as to secure R.E. for Woolwich candidates. The Candidates who 
FIRST and fourth in the late Competition for six vacancies in the India 
‘orests Department were Mr. Wren's Pupils.—Address till September roth, Astley 
House, Staveley Road, Eastbourne. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION begins on October rst with an Introductory Address, 

at 4P.m., by Mr. A. P, Laurie. The ANNUAL DINNER will be "held in the 

evening, at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, Mr. MALcotm Morris in the 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £105 } will be awarded by Examination on September 24th 
*Five of £52 10s. and asth. 
* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 
re are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the —~ open to students without 
expense. The School provides complete preparation for the higher Examinations 
and Degrees of the Universities. 
The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Terms 
may be had on application to the Warden, Mr, E W. Roughton. 


CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The Foundation Stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at work upon it. This new 
wing will provide a new Out-Patients’ Department, Wards for Lying-in Women, and 
a Residential College for Medical Officers and Students, who will then be close to 
their work and directly under the influence of the Medical School. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 
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COLLEGE, London.—STUDENTS in ARTS 

and SCIENCE, ENGINEERING and APPLIED SCIENCES, 
MEDICINE, and other Branches of Education, will be admitted for the NEXT 
TERM on TUESDAY, the 1st of October next. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjects, without 
attending the complete courses of the various Faculties, can be admitted as non- 
~ armen Students on payment of the separate fees for such classes as they 
select. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames Embank- 
ment, close to the Temple Station. 

For ~~ ? all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 
London, W.C. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO, 
M. Co. Head Offices : 
anagers? | ANDERSON, ANDERSON &CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES. 
The Steamship 


ip “GARONNE,” 3876 tons register, will leave London, 27th August, 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, the BALTIC CANAL, &c. 
Arriving back in London, 25th September. Fares 40 to 60 guineas. 
String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine, 
, {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
Managers: | \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. venue. 


apply to the latter firm, = 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West 


For 
End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


HE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


‘FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 
“security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must thi 
** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, {Founpep 1710. 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1893, £393,622,400. 


‘THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FOUNDED 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 


Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. HOLT, Secretary, 
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CHARITIES, &c. 


ST: MARY’S HOSPITAL, Paddimgton, 
W., greatly needs HELP. 


THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Gower Street.— FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Bankers, Coutts & Co., No. 59 Strand. 


N. H. NIXON, Secretary. 


LON DON HOSPITAL, Whitechapel, E. 
—FUNDS are urgently NEEDED. Bankers, 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co., Glyn, Mills & Co. 


G. Q. ROBERTS, House-Governor. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn 

Road. W.C.—Open free to the sick poor without 
letters of recommendation. This Charity is unendowed, 
and urgently NEEDS your HELP. 


CONRAD W. THIES, Secretary. 


S EAMEN'S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 
(Dreadnought), Greenwich.—AID for the Society’s 
Hospitals and Dispensaries urgently NEEDED. 


P. MITCHELLI, Secretary. 


COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. No _§ available 
Capital. N. BROMLEY, Warden. 


KINGS 


CENTRAL LONDON THROAT, NOSE, 
AND EAR HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road. 


Open daily to the poor without letter of recommendation: 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
RICHARD KERSHAW, Secretary. 


‘THE. CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), 
Fulham Road, S.W. Poor persons admitted on 
their own application. “A number of beds are provided 
for the use of patients who may remain for life. CON- 
TRIBUTIONS urgently solicited. Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. W. H. HUGHES, Secretary. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, opposite 

Westminster Abbey, instituted 1719, the oldest 
hospital in London dependent upon voluntary contribu- 
tions, is in VERY URGENT NEED of FUNDS. 
Bankers, Messrs. C. Hoare & Co., 37 Fleet Street; 
Messrs. Barclay, Ransom & Co., 1 Pall Mall East. 


SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


ST. PETER’S HOSPITAL FOR STONE, 
&c., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

In-Patients treated last year, 445 ; out-patients, including 

men, women, and children, 4722. Total attendances, 


34,452. 

The COMMITTEE APPEAL for ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS to maintain the hospital in its present 
efficiency. Bankers, Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co. 


IRWIN H. BEATTIE, Secretary, 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho 
Square, W. Founded 1842. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1887. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President—The DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED for the maintenance ot 
65 beds. DAVID CANNON, Secretary. 


"THE GROSVENOR HOSPITAL FOR 
7 WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


Vincent Square, S.W. 
President—VISCOUNT CROSS. 
Lady President—The BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS, 


In consequence of the increased accommodation, 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED 
ALEX. S. HARVEY, Secretary. 


CCANCER WARDS OF THE MIDDLE- 
SEX HOSPITAL. 


25 beds devoted to helpless, incurable cases. 


A Fund of £12,000 is being raised for the purpose of 
erecting a separate building for the accommodation of the 
female cancer patients hitherto located in the Hospital—an 
improvement which is urgently demanded on the ground of 
the health, comfort, and convenience of the patients, 
Towards the cost of the new building the sum of £8000 
has been paid or promised, and an urgent APPEAL is now 
made for the balance of £4000 still required. Patients are 
admitted without letters or any recommendation, save that 
of necessity, and are permitted to remain until “relieved by 
art or released by death.” 


F. CLARE MELHADO, Secretary Superintendent. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 

INSTITUTION (supported solely by voluntary 
contributions).—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for 
FUNDS to enable them to keep their large fleet of 304 
lifeboats and their crews in efficient working order. Help 
is particularly needed at the present time. Since 1824 the 
Institution has granted rewards for the saving of upwards of 
38,000 lives on the coasts of the United Kingdom. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary, Charles Dibdin, Esq., 14 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., and by all the Banks in the United 
Kingdom. 


FOR EVERY SHILLING SENT A DAY 

IN EPPING FOREST, including rail and substantial 
meal, can be provided for a poor and often sickly EAST 
LONDON CHILD. Ten thousand waiting to go. Every 
gift, great or small, promptly acknowledged as usual by 
Rev. J. W. Atkinson, Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E. 
Parcels of clothing welcome also. Balance-sheet by char- 
tered accountants to every donor. 


A WEEK AT THE SEA.—Help is 

earnestly solicited for the Sick Poor of Plaistow, E. 
(“London over the border.”) Pop. 21,000. During the 
last three months 3278 necessitous poor patients obtained 
advice and medicine at St. Mary’s Dispensary, and 1266, 
too ill to do so, were visited at their own Homes by our 
Medical Missioner, or nursed in our Hospital for Sick 
Children. Many of these are waiting to be sent to St. 
Monica’s Home of Rest for Women, and St. Mary’s 
Holiday Home for Children at Southend-on-Sea. Cheques 
and orders to Rev. T. Given-Wilson, Vicar of Plaistow, 


London, E. 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. ‘THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK AND 
Honorary Secretaries { PERCY R. POCOCK. 


acon Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 

sums ranging from 10s, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
apwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood " Memorial Pensions, An approved Candi- 
‘date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THIRTY GUINEAS, To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20, if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s. 6d. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, 


TOHN C, BUMSTED, Es@., Treasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents : 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) EstaniisHinc SMALL Homes. 
(2) BoaRDING-OUT. 
(3) Emicration. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 


The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. DE 
M. Rupo-r, Secretary. 


Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Cheques should be crossed “Lloyds Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour's Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 


419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Eso. (fro éem.). 


THE REV. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries {\s. BRIGHT LUCAS, Eso. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


tee OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1,—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 


school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special Provision in the sign 
and manual language. This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones. 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 
3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 


4:—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 


§-—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, ix grateful acknowledg- 
ae ‘or the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be mage received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, .; or by the 


Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W, 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS “ARETHUSA” AND “ CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


President.—Tue Ricur Hon. true EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Esa. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esq. 

Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Esa. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Esq. 
Bankers.—Tuzt LONDON ann WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 Higlt Holborn. 
London Ojfice—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 
. The Training Ship “ Arethusa.” Moored at Greenhithe, 
. The “ Chichester”’ Tender. } on the Thames. 
. The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 
. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 
. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 
. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 
. The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 
. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, 100 East India Dock Road, E. 


o wn WwW WD 


In these Ships and Homes nearly 1000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed, 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 


and women. 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purehase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 


Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Secretary, or Bankers. 
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BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. By W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean 

of Winchester. In Two Volumes, extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the Publishers.—‘‘ I am greatly pleased with 
the Dean's presentation of Mr. Freeman's manly, simple, and noble 


personality.’ 
EVERSLEY SERIES. New Volume. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By Sir J. R. Seexey, 


K.C.M.G., Litt.D., &c. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Pocket Edition. Vol. II. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET. An 


Autobiography. With a Prefatory Memoir by THOMAS HuGHEs, Q.C., 
Author of ‘‘Tom Brown's Schooldays.” Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


ORMOND. A Tale. By Marta Epcewortu. 
Illustrated by Carl Schloesser. With an Introduction by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volume. 


NELSON, By Professor Joun Knox Lavucu- 


TON, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Volume. 


FIELDING, by Austin Dosson. THACKE- 


RAY, by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. DICKENS, by A. W. WARD. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE: 


Songs of the Orient and Occident. 


By MATHILDE BLIND, Author of ‘‘The Ascent of Man.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“The poetry of Miss Blind p the 1 merit of being sincerely felt, 
of being the almost unconscious outcome of an eager poetic nature, Few women 
who have attempted the art of verse have brought with them to the undertaking so 
wide a culture, so varied an experience, so many keen interests, or have had so rich 
and exceptional a nature to express. . . . Here, for once, is verse which is at all 
events alive. It has the genuine poetic impulse, it has the g note of p ] 
sincerity.” —A thenenum., 

“ These poems have grace, delicacy, even charm. . E 
poems which render the curious, indeed unique, impression of the 
rendered in some of Miss Blind’s verses.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“* Miss Blind’s poetical talent has reached a fine maturity in her new poems, She 
has a breadth and variety of view uncommon in a poetess, and a wholesome enjoy- 
ment of the goods of life."—7e Speaker. 

“A richly endowed poetic nature is here seen at its best... . It marksa 
distinct advance on all her past work, and it is so good that, in our judgment, it 
places her quite in the front rank of living lyrical poets."—-Daily News. 


We can recall few English 
Orient, as it is 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PiccaADILLy, LoNpon, . 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON, Code; UNICODE, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


‘*These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.' But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
— of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘ Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘ Best Man in Garotte.’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. ey are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 

of warring impulses and tottering virtue." — Z7imes, 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.$ LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. —New Volume. 
Edited by the Duke of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A, E. T. WATSON, 


SEA FISHING. 
By JOHN BICKERDYKE. 


With Contributions on WHALING, by Sir H. W. Gore-Bootu ; 
TARPON, by Atrrep C. HarmMswortu ; 
ANTIPODEAN AND FOREIGN FISH, by W. Sentor. 
With Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy, R. T. Pritchett, W. W.May, and others, 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The First Number is now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE of Sports and 
Pastimes. Prospectus on Application, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
JOAN HASTE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
With 20 Illustrations by F, S. Wilson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE OUT-DOOR WORLD LIBRARY. 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
With a Chapter on Structure and Classification by Frank E. Bepparp, F.R.S. 


With 8 Coloured Plates from Original Drawings by A. Thorburn, and 8 Plates and 
100 Figures in black and white from Original ae 7> E. Lodge, 
and 3 Illustrations from Photographs by R. B. ge. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LONDON AND NEw YorK: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


MY LADY NOBODY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “‘ An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 
Now ready. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. By Epirn Gray 


WHEELWRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ The Vengeance of Medea,” &c, In 
vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


BEWITCHED. A Love Story. By Emity 


BENNETT. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Anrrosus. In 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 
ON MONDAY NEXT. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. 


By TASMA, 
Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET. 


WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. VERSE MINIATURES. 
2s, 


By AUBERON HERBERT. 

The Times.— These ‘ Windfalls and Waterdrifts’ are scarcely substantial enough 
to laim Mr. Auberon Herbert a post and yet original enough in thought and 
skilful enough in execution to show that he might be a poet if he chose.” Dai; 
News.—‘‘ It all runs as softly as the lay of a shepherd of Arcady. . . . Only to thin 
that a man who can write thus sweetly should make it a point of principle not to pay 
his rates.” Morning Leader.—“ Glancing melodious little lyrics.” Weekly Times 
and Echo.—“ Charming little volume.” Pall Mall Gasette.—‘‘ Doggerel in form 
and utterly commonplace in material.” Odserver.—‘“‘ Their literary merits are 
conspicuous . . . the powers of versification are yo at... some of his tiny 
love songs are charming.” Academy.—‘‘In the half-dozen completely successful 
efforts a rare directness of expression and true depth of feeling.” Guardian.—“‘A 
book of really delightful verses.” Sfeaker,—‘ Few books of verse published within 
the last six months better worth reading.” Literary World.—“ Brief snatches, 
aeaty as charming as short bars of beauty ... uttered by chaffinches and white- 
throats.” 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Lonpon, EpinsurcH, anp Oxrorp, 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any of the United Kingdom............ £1 8 2 
All parts of the World BIO 
Cories for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimitTep, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


17 August, 1895, 


The List opened on Thursday, August 15, and will close on Saturday, the 17th, for London, and Monday, 
August 19, for the Country. 


A GOING CONCERN ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF THIRTY YEARS, WITH THIRTEEN SHOPS IN LONDON. 


RICHARD SPURGEON, LTD. 


MANTLE AND COSTUME MANUFACTURERS, ée. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1892, 


Capital £70,000, in 70,000 Shares of £1 each. 


Divided into Six per Cent Cumulative Preference Shares, £50,000; Ordinary Shares, £20,000. 
The Vendor is willing to take the whole of the Ordinary Shares in part payment of the purchase price. 


ISSUE OF £50,000 SIX PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES (Preferential both as 
to Capital and Dividend) and £20,000 ORDINARY SHARES. 


Payable—5s. on Application, 5s. on Allotment, and the Balance One Month after Allotment. 


It is not intended to create any Debenture Debt or Mortgages, so that the Preference Shares will be 
the First Charge on the whole Undertaking. 


DIRECTORS. 
Speman SPURGEON, 91 and 93 Newington Causeway, 


Mr. C. V. COULDRIDGE, 131 Newington Causeway, S.E. 

Mr. ALFRED MAW (Chairman ; Maw, Till, Kirke & Co., Ltd.) 
Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 4 Westwood Park. N. 

Mr. ROBERT EMERY, Stoke Newington Bon Marché, N. 


* Will join the Board after Allotment. 


Bankers.—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 
Head Office, Lothbury, E.C., and Southwark Branch, 6 Borough 
High Strect, S.E. 

Solicitors.—Messrs. C. J. SMITH & GOFTON, 16 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C., and Woodford. 

Auditors.—Messrs. MICKELWRIGHT & COATSWORTH, 
Chartered Accountants, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Secretary and Registered Offices.—Mr. F. NEWMAN, 131 
Newington Causeway, S.E. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company has been formed to acquire as a going concern, the 
well-known business of Mr. Richard Spurgeon, Manufacturer and 
Dealer in Mantles, Costumes, and Waterproofs, which has been 
established over thirty years, and is now carried on at the following 
important centres, viz. : 
91 & 93 Newington Causeway. 
107 Newington Causeway. 
131, 133, & 135 Newington 
Causeway. 
29 Buckingham Palace Road. 
43 Brompton Road. 
237 Brompton Road. 
87 King Street, Hammersmith. 

The wnole of the properties occupy good positions, and are held 
under leases ted on favourable terms and have been expensively 
fitted up by the Vendor. 

The business is one of the most extensive of its kind in London, and 
has a high reputation. It has steadily grown until it acquired its 

resent position, the chief aim of the Vendor being the supply of 
Mantles, Costumes, and Waterproofs of the latest fashions, and of 
superior quality at a reasonable price. 
he business being conducted strictly upon a cash principle, there 
care no book debts whatever for the Company to take over. 

Messrs. Mickelwright & Coatsworth, the well-known Chartered 
Accountants, of 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., have examined the 
books and accounts of the firm, for the years 1892, 1893, and 1894. 
They state the sales to have been £124,072 8s. 2d., the purchases for 
the same period £72,657 10s. 10d., and the wages, rents, and other 
outgoings at £34,898 16s. 9d. The profit, therefore, for the three years 
was £16,516 os. 7d., or equal to £5505 6s. 10d. per annum. Messrs. 
Mickelwright & Coatsworth also state that considerable amounts have, 
during three years, been expended on the premises and fittings, which 
have been charged to =e. This should properly form a charge 
ou Capital account, and had this mode been adopted the profits would 
have been proportionately greater. 

The Directors are all practical business men of wide experience. 
They include Mr. Richard Spurgeon (the Vendor) and Mr. C. V. 
Couldridge, his manager (who has been associated with him in the 
business for seventeen years), thus ensuring the same Management that 
has been so successful in the past. It is also intended to retain the present 
staff of assistants at all the shops on the same arrangements that now 
exist with the Vendor. The Vendor has entered into an agreement 
not to engage in any trade of a similar nature, directly or indirectly, 
during a period of twenty years within 100 miles of London. 

The Directors show their confidence in the continued success of the 
‘business by agreeing to accept as their remuneration 5 per cent per 
annum on the profits earned in each year, with a fixed sum per 


138 Upper Street, Islington. 

177 Upper Street, Islington. 

538 Kingsland Road. 

371 Mare Street, Hackney. 

335 High Holborn, 

127 & 129 High Street, Dept- 
ford. 


nnum, 
: The value of Shares in Industrial Trading Companies is well known, 
and many command high premiums, as may be seen from the preseat 
quotations of a few of their number given below : 


Par Par Ordinary 


Value. Preference Shares. Value. Shares, 
ohn Barker & Co. 45 54 percent. 62 7 I 2 
Evans & Co. ZI 6 1} 1 2 4 
Roberts (T. R. & Co.) £1 ” 1 I 14 
Harrod’s Stores 4! 38 3 


The Directors propose to extend the operations of this Company by 
adding several new departments to the business, by which they believe 
the profits in the future wil! be very largely increased. 


Taking the average net profits for the three years at 
annum, there will be required to pay dividends of 45505 per 
6 per cent. on £50,000 Cumulative Preference Shares, £3000 
leaving a surplus of £2505 available for dividends on the Ordinary 
Shares, Directors’ remuneration, and reserves, without in any way 
taking into consideration the profit that may fairly be expected from 
the proposed extensions. 


The purchase price has been fixed by the vendor at the sum of 
£65,000, payable as to £25,000 in cash, and the balance in Preference 
or Ordinary shares or cash, at the option of the Directors. The 
purchase includes the whole of the valuable leasehold premises and 
shops, the fittings and fixtures (valued at £27,500) together with the 
entire stock in trade, which is guaranteed by the Vendor to be not less 
(taken at invoice cost) than £17,500 on the date of the transfer to the 
Company, and the goodwill of the business valued at £20,000, repre- 
sented by the entire issue of Ordinary shares. Fi 


An Agreement for sale and purchase has been entered into, and is 
dated August 2, 1895, and made between Richard Sp , the 
Vendor, of the one part, and the Company of the other . ere are 

or 


other agreements and arrangements made by the Vendor (on his own 


behalf) relating to the formation of the Company, and applicants for . 


Shares will be deemed to waive all rights (if any) to partic 
under Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association, the Accountants’ 
Report, and the above Agreement can be seen at the offices of the 
Solicitors of the Company. 


Applications for shares must be made on the form accompanying the 
prospectus, and forwarded to the Bankers of the Congune ol the 
amount of the deposit. If no allotment is made, the deposit will be 
returned in full, and where the number of Shares allotted is less than 
that applied for, the balance will be placed towards the allotment 
money due in respect of the shares allotted, and any excess returned to 
the applicant. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained 
from the Solicitors, or from the Secretary at the Offices of the 
Company. 


August 8, 1895. 


thereon 
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